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Of the Drama. 


conduct of Agathon at the Court of Diony/tus, 


AFI is an objection made againſt 
{7 1 £8: Shakeſpear —who of all poets, 
K ſince Homer, knew mankind 
the beſt from the king to the beggar, 
and from Julius Ceſar to Jack Falſtaff ; 
and who ſaw through their characters by 
a wonderful kind of intuition—Irt is I 
lay an objection made againſt him that 


his pieces have not any, or at leaſt a very 
Vol, IV. B faulty 
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The Hiſtory of 


faulty, irregular, and ill-concerted plan, 
that Comic and tragic incidents are 


thrown together promiſcuouſly in the 


moſt unaccountable manner, and fre. 
quently the very perſon, who by the ps. 
thetic language of nature has drawn tears 
into our eyes, ſhall a few moments after, 
by ſome ſtrange conceit, or extraordins- 
ry expreſſion of his feelings, throw us, 
if not into a fit of laughter, yet into ſuch 
a ſtate of indifference, that it is very dif- 
ficult for him afterwards to revive in us 
that ſympathy with which he wiſhes to 
inſpire us.—This is the general objection, 
—and thoſe who make it never once re- 
fle&, that even in this reſpect his pieces 
are natural pictures of human life. The 
life of moſt men, and (if we might ven- 
ture to ſay it) the courſe of action in 
great ſtates, conſidering them as moral 
agents, reſembles the old gothic drama 
in ſo many reſpects, that one would be 
induced to believe the authors of thoſe 


pieces were more intelligent than is com- 
monly 


re 
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monly imagined, and where they had no 
particular defign of ſetting human life in a 
lght of ridicule, have taken as much 
trouble to paint nature truely, as the 
Greeks did toembelliſh her. Not to men- 
tion an accidental conformity, that in 
theſe pieces, as imo real life, the moſt im- 
portant parts are frequently played by the 
rery loweſt actors what can tally more 
exactly than both are uſed to do with 
each other, in the buſineſs, diſtribution 
and diſpoſition of the ſcenes, in the in- 
tricacies and cataſtrophe of the plot ? 
How feldom do the authors of the one 
or the other aſk themſelves, why they 
have made this or that preciſely ſo, and 
no otherwiſe ? How often do they ſur- 
prize us with events, for which we are 
not in the leaſt prepared? How often do 
ve ſee perſons coming in and going out, 
without being able to comprehend for 
hat purpoſe they appear, or for what 
reaſon they diſappear ? How much in 
both is left to chance? How often do we 
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ſee the greateſt effects produced by the 
moſt trivial cauſes ? How frequently arc 
points of weight and moment treated 
with a gay and careleſs air, and the mo! 
infignificant matters canvaſſed with a ri. 
diculons ſolemnity? And when every 
thing is ſo lamentably perplexed and 
jumbled together, that we begin to del- 
pair of the poſſibility of a conclufon, 
how happily do we ſee either by ſome 
Deity popping out 'of a paper-cloud in 
the midft of thunder and lightning, or 
by ſome other bold ftroke, every diff 
culty, not unravelled indeed, but cut 
through at once; which ſo, far anſwers 
the ſame end, that one way or other the 
piece is brought to a concluſion, and tbe 
ſpectators may clap or hiſs as they pleaſe, 
or—as they dare. Beſides, every one 


0 
knows, what an important figure the no- ˖ 
ble f Hans-Wurſt makes in the tragi- comt- 0 
dies we are ſpeaking of, who ſeems 1c- P 


ſolved to maintain himſelf upon the the- 
atre 


+ Jack Pudding. 
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atre in the capital of the German empire, 
probably, as an eternal monument of the 
taſte of our anceſtors! Would to God 
his character was entirely confined to the 
theatre ! But how many principle ſcenes, 
in all times, have we not ſeen conducted 
on the ſtage of the world with or what 
5 yet worſe, by -a Hanus-Wurſt? How 
often have the greateſt men, born to be 
the ſupporters of a throne, the benefactors 
of whole nations and ages, been reduced 
to ſee their wiſdom and courage baffled 
by a low ridiculous joke of a Hans-Wurſt, 
or perſons of the ſame ſtamp,who without 
aſuming his doublet and yellow hoſe, 
make no ſcruple of aſſuming his charac- 
ter? How often do the embarraſſments 
themſelves. in each ſpecies of tragi- 
comedy ariſe merely from ſome blunder 
or roguery of Hans-Wurſt, which defeats 
the ſchemes of ſenſible people before they 
can be aware of it Manum de tabuld !— 
But if this compariſon be founded, as 
we apprehend it is, how muſt we pity a 
B 3 wiſe 
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wiſe and upright man whoſe fate hath 
deſtined him to be involved in the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs under a wick- 
ed or—which is worſe ?—a weak Prince? 
Of what advantage 1s it to him, that he 
hath abilities and reſolution, that he adds 
on the ſoundeſt principles, and the ſtrict- 
eſt plan of juſtice, when the moſt con- 
temptible inſect, when a ſlave, a pimp, 
a Bacchidion, or ſomething ſtill more 
worthleſs, ſome parafite, whoſe whole 
merit confiſts in cunning, diſſimulation 
and malice, have it in their power to diſ- 
concert, retard, perhaps totally to de- 
troy his meaſures? While he, having 
once ventured upon fo hazardous an un- 
dertaking, as that for inſtance, in which 
Agathon is at preſent engaged, hath no 
other means remaining to ſatisfy his own 
conſcience, and to juſtify his conduct in 
all events before the impartial tribunal of 
wiſe men, and poſterity—but that of lay- 
ing down to himſelf a regular plan for 


his direction in every point, before he 
puts 
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puts his hand to the buſineſs. Though, 


perhaps, all the precaution which can be 


derived from ſuch a plan, may not be 
ſufficient to aſcertain the event: yet he 
will have the conſolation of having taken 
ſuch ſteps as muſt inevitably have ſecured 
ſucceſs to his meaſures, had it not been 


for accidental circumſtances, which it 


was not poſſible for him. either to foreſee 
or prevent. 


Tais was in fact our hero's firſt care, 
after he had engaged to aſſume the cha- 


rafter of a eounſellor and confidant to 


King Dionyſius. He ſaw all, or at leaſt 
a great part of the difficulties in forming 
ſuch a plan as might ſerve for a clue to 
conduct him through the labyrinth of a 
court and of public life. But he was of 
opinion, that the moſt defective plan is bet- 


ter than none at all; and it was his cuſtom, 


whatever ſubject employed his thoughts, 
to draw his ideas into a ſyſtem ſo naturally 
diſpoſed, that they formed of themſelves 
as it were, a plan which uſually had 
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no other fault than what aroſe from the 
temper of Agathon, who could not think ſo 
i of mankind, as thoſe with whom he was 
concerned deſerved. Yet he had no longer 
that ſublime notion of human nature 
that he formerly entertained, or to 
{peak more accurately, he was acquaint- 
ed with the infinite diſtance between me- 
taphyſical man, ſuch as is dreamed of in 
a ſolitary life of ſpeculation; natural man, 
in the rude ſtate of ſimplicity and inno- 
cence, as he comes out of the hands of 
the univerſal mother of Beings; and ar- 
tificial man, to whom ſociety, it's laws, 
cuſtoms and manners, his wants, his de- 
pendance, the perpetual conteſt between 
his defires and his inability, his own rights, 
and the right of others, the conſequent 
neceſſity of diſſembling, and perpetually 

eoncealing his real views, and a thouſand 

ſimilar phyſical and moral cauſes contri- 
bute to give an unaccountable deceitful 
form.— He knew, I ſay, after all the ex- 
perience he had already had, this diffe- 
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rence of men from what they might be, 
and probably from what they ſhould be, 
too well to found his plan upon platonic 
ideas. He was no longer that juvenile 
enthuſiaſt, who thought it as eaſy to car- 
ry a great defign into execution, as to 
conceive it. The Athenians had cured 
him for ever, of the prejudice, that virtue 
ſtood in need of no affiſtance to con- 
quer her enemies. He had learnt how 
little a man can expect from others, how 
little he can depend upon them, and 
what was of moſt importance to him, 
how little confidence he ought to repoſe 
in himſelf. He had learnt how much 
one muſt give way to circumſtances ; that 
2 plan in itſelf the moſt perfect in 
certain ¶ſituations is frequently the 
worſt; that ill cannot be changed at once 
into good; that in the moral as in the 
material world, nothing proceeds in a 


\ ſtrait line, and that one can ſeldom come 


to a good end, without many turnings 
and windings ;—In fine, that life, eſpe- 
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cially that of a profeſt ſtateſman, reſem. 
bles a voyage where the pilot 1s obliged 
to ſteer. according to wind and wea- 
ther; where he is not ſafe one inſtant 
from being ſtopt or driven out of his 
courſe by oppoſite currents; and where, 
after a thouſand forced deviations from 
the line, he had traced out to himſelf on 
the chart, he arrives at laſt at the deſtin- 
ed port, as ſoon and in as good condition 
as poſſible. 

Agreeably to theſe general principles, 
he ſettled his views in every thing he un- 
dertook; the degree of virtue he propoſed 
to attain, and his conduct towards thoſe 
who ſhould be moſt inſtrumental in im- 
peding, or promoting his deſigns, - the 
former he regulated by taking together 
all the circumſtances of the caſe: he had 
before him—the latter he adjuſted con- 
formably to the nature of the perſons he 
had to deal with, or to ſpeak with more 
propriety, according to the idea he form- 

| 1 | ed 
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ed to himſelf of their characters, which 
was not abſolutely infallible. 6 

S1NCE he had an opportunity of a 
nearer acquaintance with Dionyſius, he 
could no longer expect to make him the 
pattern of a good Prince; but ſtill he hop- 
ed, and not without reaſon, to be able to 
take off the pernicious influence. of his 
crimes, and to avail himſelf of his good 
diſpoſitions or rather of his good hu- 
mour, and even of his paſſions and in- 
firmities for the advancement of the pub- 
lc good. The opinion he entertained of 


this Prince was in fact ſo moderate, that 


he could not ſound. it deeper, without 
giving up all hopes of ſucceeding in his 
deſigns 3 and yet the event ſhewed, that 
he had even judged: too favourably of 
them. Dioxy/ius had qualities indeed of 


2 very promiſing aſpect; but unfortu- 


nately he had joined to each of theſe, ano- 
ther, which contradicted all the former 
bad promiſed ; and upon a cloſe and deli- 


berate examination of his character, it ap- 
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12 . \The | Hiſtory of 
peared that his ſeeming virtues wers in 
reality no other than his vices, which 
ſeen in à certain light aſſumed the caſt 
and complexion of virtue. Neverthe- 
leſs Agathon ſuffered himſelf in the mean 
time to be fo dazzled by theſe ſpecious 
appearances, that he never perceived the 
impoſſibilityof amending ſuch-a character, 
and the vanity of all his hopes, till 
the diſcovery could no longer be of any 
uſe to him. 
Tux Prince's greateft weakneſs, in 
his opinion, was an immoderate propen- 
ſity to eaſe and pleaſure. The firſt he 
propoſed to counteract, by endeavouring 
to make buſineſs as light and as agreeable 
to him as poſſible; the laſt, by weaning 
him gradually from thoſe wild fallies, the 
impetuoſity of which he had never yet 
reſiſted. Our amuſements become more 
refined, more elevated, and more moral, 
the greater ſhare the Muſes have in them. 
Upon this acknowledged principle he 
took pains to inſtill into Dioipſius a bet- 
ter 
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ter taſe for the fine arts; than he had hi- 


therto had. In a ſhort time his palaces, 
country-ſeats and gardens, were filled 
with the choiceſt productions of the beſt 
Grecian Artiſts in painting and ſculpture. 
Hgatlon brought the moſt eminent virtu- 
ofi in every branch from Athens to Syras 
caſe ; he built a magnificent Odeum upon 
the plan of that, for which Pericles had 


expended the public treaſure of the 


Greeks ; and Dionyſus found ſo much 
amuſement in the various ſpecies of ex- 
hibitions, with which he was almoſt 
daily entertained at the Theatre, under 
the direction of his favourite, that he 
ſeemed, according to cuſtom, for a long 
time to have loſt all taſte for other diver- 
ions. Vet there was another attachment 
ſtill remaining, whoſe influence over him 
was alone ſufficient to defeat all the virtu- 
ous projects of his newly adopted friend. 
The dancing girl Bacchidion, was the pre- 
ſent object of this attachment; but it 
was already apparent, that the immode- 

rate 
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14 The Hiſtory of 

rate paſſion, to which ſhe owed her in- 
fluence, had abated very much of its ori- 
ginal violence. It would not probably 
have been difficult to anticipate the 
effects of his natural inconſtancy a few 
weeks; but Agathon had reaſons, which 
appeared to him of weight ſufficient to 
determine him againſt ſuch a meaſure, 
The conſort of Dionyſius was in no reſpect 
calculated: to ſupport an attempt to re- 
ſtrain him within tlie limits of conjugal 
affection. The Prince could not live 
without amours; and the power his miſ- 
treſs obtained over his heart made his in- 
conſtancy dangerous. Bacchidion was one 
of thoſe good-humoured frolicſome crea- 
tures, whoſe fancy paints. every thing to 
them in the moſt delightful colours, and 
who have no other care, than to laugh 
away their time from one inſtant to ano- 
ther, without ever ſuffering: themſelves 
to be troubled-with a fingle thought of 
ambition or avarice, or the leaſt ſolicitude 


for the future. She loved pleaſure above 
all 
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all things; ever ready to give as to re- 
ceive it, it ſeemed to ſpring up wherever 
ſhe trod; it ſmiled in her eyes and brea- 
thed from her lips. Without intending 
to derive any importance to herſelf from 
the attachment of the Prince, ſhe had 
already more than once, from a kind of 
mechanical inclination to ſee happy coun- 
tenances, employed her power over his 
heart in doing ſervices to perſons who de- 
ſerved them, as well as to others who 
did not, for ſhe never made any in- 


quiry about their merit. Agathon was 


apprehenſive that her place might proba- 
bly be filled by fome other, who might 
be tempted to make a worſe uſe of her 
charms. He held it, therefore, not un- 
worthy his own character, to encourage 
rather than oppoſe the inclination of the 
Prince, in a proper manner, and with- 
out letting it appear, that he gave any 
particular attention to it. He afforded 
her opportunities. of diſplaying her ta- 
lents for amuſing in a variety of ways, 

which 
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which gave her always the charm of no- 
velty. He contrived by frequent little 
abſences,” to prevent the paſſion of Do- 
Mſius from being cloyed too. ſoon with the 
pleaſures. he ſeemed to taſte in the arms 
of this engaging creature. He even pro- 
ceeded: ſo far, on a particular occaſion, 
when the rigid principles of Plato in this 
reſpect happened to be the ſubject of diſ- 
courſe, as to make no ſcruple of declar- 
ing, that it is an injuſtice to think of con- 
fining within the limits of ſtrict mode- 
ration, the private amuſements of a Prince, 
who makes a point of performing his 
great and eſſential duties with a becom- 
ing ' aſhduity. Though his expreſſions 
were general, yet what he ſaid ſeemed to 
imply a tacit approbation of the Prince's 
attachment to the fair Bacchidion, and this 
in fact was. his deſign. We leave it to 
de determined, whether the goodneſs of 
his intention was ſufficient to juſtify ſo 
dangerous an avowal: thus far is certain, 
| that Diony/ivs, who till now, from a kind 
7 0¹ 
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of reſpect for the virtue of our Hero, 
had taken pains to conceal his failings 
from him, was henceforward under leſs 
reſtraint, and through an ilb grounded, 
perhaps, but à very general prejudice, 
that virtue muſt be a declared enemy to 
the ſway of beauty, conceived a ſuſpi- 
con that our Hero, in reſpect of certain 
foibles, ſtood no higher than himſelf and 
other mortals—and. though ſuch an opi- 
nion was ſoon confuted by the regularity 
and conſiſtency of Agatlionis deportment, 
yet. was the general impreſſion never ſo 
thoroughly obliterated, but that the ac» 
euſations framed by his enemies found 
from this time an eaſier acceſs to the heart 
of a Prince, who was otherwiſe fo much 
diſpoſed to look upon virtue in the light 
either of folly or of impoſition. In the 
mean time Agathon, by his complaiſance 
to the favourite paſſion of Dionſius, pre- 
vailed ſo far as to inſpire him with a great · 


er inclination to attend to the affairs of 


government; and we, on our part, may 
for- 
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forgive him, if he conſidered the many 
good effects which reſulted from this fa- 
cility, as a ſufficient reparation for the 
obloquy it brought upon. him from cer. 
tain rigid moraliſts, who m their retire- 
ment from the world condemn at their 
leiſure the conduct of others, though 
they themſelves. in their fituation would 
moſt probably have acted in a more ex- 
ceptionable manner. 

BEs IDE the fair Bacchidion whoſe ſole 
ambition, as we have ſeen, was to ren- 
der the Prince, whom ſhe loved, perfe&- 
ly happy—there was another favourite, 
who by his influence with Dionyſus, was 
the moſt confiderable of all thoſe with 
whom Agathon had any concerns in his 
new department. This. perſon, whoſe 
name was Philiſtus, took: a part in this 
period of our hiſtory, which may make 
it an object of importance to the reader 
to be better acquainted with his charac- 
ter. Beſides this, it is one of the invio- 


lable duties of hiſtory, to ſtrip off that 
felſe 
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falſe ſplendor, with which fortune and the 
tavour of the great too often clothes the 
moſt worthleſs beings; to inform poſte- 
rity, that Pallas, for example, that ſame 
Pallas, whom ſo many decrees of the 
Roman ſenate, ſo many ſtatues and pub- 
lic paintings even in after ages announce 
25 one of the great benefactors of man- 
kind, as a Demi - God, was nothing bet- 
ter nor greater than an infamous aban- 


doned ſave. Although Pfiliſtus may ap- 


pear in compariſon with a Pallas or a T:- 
gellinus, not more than a Dwarf to a Giant, 
yet this in fact proceeds only from the 
immenſe difference between the Roman 


Empire at its higheſt point of grandeur, 


and that petty ſtate which was ſubject to 
the dominion of Dionyſus. Even that 
Fiend, who to vent his malice drowned a 
herd of ſwine, ' would with infinitely 


greater ſatisfaction have laid the whole 


univerſe under water, had it been in his 
power; and Philiſtus would have been a 


Pallas, had he had the good fortune to 
have 
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have been brought up in the anti-chan;. 
ber of a Claudius, The proofs he gave in 
his ſmall ſphere of what he might have 
done in a larger, leave us no room to 
doubt of the truth of this affertion, A 
flave by birth, and afterwards one of the 
freed-men of the elder Dionyſius, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf early among his com- 
rades, by an extraordinary eraftineſs of 
genius, united to the moſt ſupple diſpo- 
ſition; yet theſe: accompliſhments did 
not procure him the advantage of any 
particular favour or preference with his 
maſter. Phitftus, finding fortune not in 
2 humour to aſſiſt him, though this is no 
uncommon caſe, was diſturbed at it, and 
with-reaſon ; but he knew ho to aſſiſ 
bimſelf. Others, who had gone before 
him with hetter ſacceſs, had taught him 
the way to advanee himfelf without 
trouble and without merit to thoſe digni- 
ties, for which a ſpecies of ambition, ſuch 
as in certain minds is perfectly compati- 
M6 with the moſt abject meanneſs, had 


given 


4 
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given him an irrefiſtible deſire. We 
have already obſerved, that the younger 
Diomſius was kept in unuſual reſtraint by 
his father. Philiſtus was the only perſon, 
who had penetration enough to diſcover, 
what uſe might be made of this circum- 
ſtance. He found means to make the 
young Prince's nights paſs more agreea- 
bly than his days. Was there-occafion 
for him to do more, in order to be conſi- 
dered as a benefactor, whoſe ſervices 
could never ſuſficiently be _ rewarded 2? 
Philitus did not ſtop here; he fell upon 
an expedient to render himſelf, by means 
only of a ſlight manceuvre, at once a 
more worthy, and a more immediate ob- 


ject of this reward. An unlucky cholic, 


which he had the art of adminiſtring, 
ſhortened the days of the old tyrant; 
Philiſtus was the firſt to bring the joy ful 
tidings to his young maſter; and now he 
beheld himſelf at once in the moſt ſecret 
confidence of a king, and ſoon after at 
the helm of the ſtate. Theſe little anec- 

dotes 
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dotes are ſufficient to give us ſo clear an 
idea of the moral character of this up- 
right miniſter, that we ſhould not wonder, 
if he were now to commit crimes of the 
moſt flagitious caſt, that human nature is 
capable of. But what a phyſiognomiſt 
muſt he have been, who could read 
theſe anecdotes in his eyes? It is true, 
that Agathon, from the beginning, did 
not conceive a very favourable opinion 
of him, but how, without receiving any 
particular information, or being himſelf 
a Philiftus, was it poſſible for him to ſuſ- 
pect, that Philiſtus could be what he 
really was. Few people knew the infide 
of this man; and thoſe few were too 
good courtiers to betray their former pa- 
tron, till his diſgrace was certain, and 
till they ſaw what they were to get by it; 
even Ariſtippus, who in all probability 
was no ſtranger to his true character, had 
determined to act the part of a mere 
ſpectator. Another circumſtance, which 


might contribute alſo to miſlead Agathon, 
Was, 
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was, that Philiſtus employed every means 
which the art of diſſimulation could ſup- 
ply, to acquire his eſteem. With all 


that knowledge of mankind, which he, 


according to the uſual, though very fal- 
lacious notion of courtiers, thought him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of, he had, to his great 
diſappointment, never been able to diſco- 
rer the weak fide of our Hero. He had, 
therefore, no other means left but to re- 
commend himſelf to the new favourite, 
3 an uſeful man, by great induſtry and 
punctuality in buſineſs ; and as a man of 
integrity, by virtues, which, whenever 
he had occaſion for them, he could aſ- 
ſume with as much eaſe, as one can ſlip 
on a waſquerade habit. To theſe quali- 
hications, which Agathon thought he per- 
ceived in him, were added the favour he 
was in with Dionpſius, and the confidera- 
tion, that it would be leſs ſafe for the 
ſtate to diſmiſs an ambitious miniſter, 
than to keep him under ſtrict limita- 
tions, with all apparent reſpect to his 


dignity: 
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dignity : and thus it happened, that tho{ 


who had looked upon the diſgrace of 


Philifius/as a natural conſequence of the 
promotion of Agathon, found themſelves 
-miſtaken in their opinion. His credit 
ſeemed rather to increaſe, for he was 
appointed prefident of all the different 
courts of juſtice, and Agathon, with due 
reſtrictions and ſubordination ſhared 
under him that power, the ſole an ab- 
ſolute poſſeſſion of which had formerly 
been inveſted in the confidant of the 
Prince. But in fact, by theſe means i: 
became next to an impoſſibility for him 
to be guilty of miſdemeanors, if at any 
time he ſhould happen to be under a 
- temptation of committing them; while 
there were ſo many eyes upon every pan 
of his adminiſtration, while he was obli- 
ged to render an account of his whois 
conduct, and was not at liberty to take 
any ſtep without the approbation of the 
Prince, or, which for ſome time was the 
ſame thing, of his repreſentative. 
| W: 
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WI might here without doubt report 
many fine things of Agathon's adminiſtra- 
tion, if we were diſpoſed to expatiate on 
every uſeful ordinance and regulation, 
which he either actually had, or would, 
if time had permitted him, have carried 


into execution, in reſpect to political 


economy, the collection and application 
of the public revenue, police, agricul- 
ture and commerce, and, what in his 
opinion was one of the molt eſſential ob- 
jects, the manners of the people, and 
the cultivation of virtue. But ſuch a 
detail is not conſiſtent with the plan of the 
preſent work, and would in fact argue 
at ignorance of the effect it muſt produce 
in our days, in which the art of govern- 
ment ſeems to have taken a turn, that 
renders the ſyſtem and example of our 
Hero as uſeleſs, as the projects. of the 
good Abbe de S. Pierre of patriotic me- 
mory. The manner in which Agatlon 
formerly employed his intereſt and autho- 


nty at Athens, may give our readers a ſut- 
Vol. IV. C ficient 
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ficient idea how he would employ a repal 
revenue, and a power nearly abſolute. 
ONE circumſtance, however, we muſt 
not omnt, as it had a conſiderable influ- 
ence on the ſubſequent adventures of our 
Hero. Dionpſius, at the time when Ana- 
tion arrived at his court, was engaged in 
a war with the Carthaginians, who act- 
ing in concert with ſeveral ſmall repub- 
lics on the ſouth and weſt fides of Sicily, 
under pretence of protecting them againſt 
the overgrown power of Syracyſe, endea- 
voured to take advantage of the civil diſ- 
ſenſions among the natives, as a favour- 
able opportunity to bring under ſubjection 
to themſelves an iſland, which from its 
ſituation was of the greateſt importance 
to their commercial views. Some of theſe 
ſmall republics were actually under the 
dominion of tyrants, as they were called; 
and theſe had thrown themſelves already 
into the arms of the Carthaginians; the 
reſt had ſtill in ſome meaſure preſerved 


their liberty, and heſitated between the 
fear 
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fear of being overpowered by Diomſius, 
and a miſtruſt of their pretended friends, 
in a ſtate of ſuſpence, which every mo- 
ment ſeemed inclining to the fide of the 
latter. 

Timocrates, whom Dionyſius had intruſt- 
ed with the chief command in this war, 
had, by-gaining ſome advantages over the 
enemy, already acquired, what is often 
purchaſed at a very eaſy rate, the reputa« 
tion of a good general; but as he was 
more ſolicitous to employ this opportu- 
nity in gathering laurels and riches for 
himſelf, than in promoting the true in- 
tereſt of his maſter, he had rather en- 
couraged than ſuppreſſed the interior com- 
motions of the Sicilians, and by his con- 
duct had made himſelf ſo odious to thoſe, 
rho had not embraced any party, that 
they were on the point of declaring for 
Carthage, Under theſe circumſtances Aa- 
non was of opinion, that his eloquence 
might be more ſerviceable to Dionyſius, 


' than all che land and ſea- forces, though 
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they were by no means inconſiderable, 
that Timocrates had under his command. 
He held it better to reſtore tranquillity to 
Sicily, than {to ſubdue it; to lead it into 
a kind of voluntary ſubmiſſion to Hya- 
cuſe, than to ſuffer it to remain expoſed 
to the riſques and perilous conſequences 
of a war, which, let the event be as for- 
tunate as. poſhble for Diony/ius, could af- 
ford him no other advantage, but the 
equivocal one of adding to his ſubjects a 
multitude of reluctant and diſaffected 
people, upon whoſe fidelity he could not 
depend for one ſingle moment. Diony/irs 
could not refuſe his aſſent to the reaſons 
upon which Agathon ſupported his deſign, 
and his hopes of ſucceſs from it. Upon 
the whole, it was the ſame thing to him, 
by what means he obtained quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſovereignty of Sicily, provid- 
ed he did obtain it; and as he was mean 
enough to plume himſelf on the very in- 
deciſive, indeed, but for that reaſon more 


induſtriouſly magnified victories of bis 
genera x 
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general, as if they had been his own ac- 
quiſitions; ſo was he alſo cowardly 
enough to liſten to the moſt” inglorious 


terms of accommodation, whenever he- 


reflected with any degree of attention 
upon the uncertainty of the fortune 
of war. Thus the nobler principles of 
our Hero gained an eaſy acceſs with him, 
or to ſpeak with more propriety, Aga- 
thon aſcribed the favourable diſpoſition 
he found him in to the impreſſion made 
by his own reaſoning, without perceiv- 
ing that it was really founded in the pu- 
fillanimity of his heart. Upon this he 
repaired in private (for it was abſolutely 
neceflary that Trmocrates ſhould not have 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of his defigns) to ſuch 
cities as were on the point of joining the 
Carthaginians. Here he ſucceeded in re- 
moving the univerſal prejudice which 
prevailed againſt the dreadful tyranny of 
Dionyfius ; he convinced them ſo entirely 
of this truth, that the intereſt of each 
particular part of Sicily is inſeparable 
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from that of the whole; he drew ſo flat. 
tering a picture of the fortunate condi- 
tion of the iſland, if all the members of 
it were united by the bands of mutual 
confidence and friendfhip to Syracuſe, as 
to a common center ; that he obtained 
more than he had hoped, and even more 
than he wiſhed. He wanted only allies, 
but they in a fit of unbounded affection 
were on the point of yielding themſelves, 
without any conditions, the ſubjects of 3 
Prince, with whoſe miniſter they were 
ſo highly inchanted. 

Taz turn which public affairs took, 
from this circumſtance, brought the war 
ſo quickly to an end, that Timocrates had 
no opportunity of acquiring glory by 2 
deciſive action, which, every thing con- 
ſidered, might have been as likely to ter- 
minate in a defeat as in a victory. It 
may eaſily be conceived, whether Ag«- 
tion by ſuch meaſures obtained the friend- 
ſhip of this man, whoſe great fortune 
and alliance with the Prince made him a 

perſon 
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perſon of conſequence in the ſtate, and 
with what eyes Timocrates would look 
upon the general applauſe and joyful ac- 
clamations of the people, which attend- 
ed our Hero in his return to Syracuſe 
(the marks of that high reſpect with 
which he was received by the Prince,) 
and the unlimited eſteem he ſecured 
to himſelf by this peaceful conqueſt. 
Conſtrained, however, to ſuppreſs his 
diſcontent and hatred againſt ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful a rival, he waited only with ſo 
much the greater impatience for oppor- 
tunities privately to work his ruin; and 
how. was it poſſible he ſhould want for 
opportunities in a court, and in the court 
of ſuch a Prince ? | 
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Inflances, that every thing wohich glittert, i; 
not Gold. 


GATHON, during an adminiftra- 
tion, which had not laſted quite 
two years, having now gained the ut- 
moſt confidence of his Prince, and the 
general love of the nation over which he 
ruled, had raiſed himſelf to that eminent 
degree of reputation and apparent feli- 
city, which undeſervedly becomes an ob- 
ject of admiration to all inferior perſons, 
and of envy to baſe and ill-diſpoſed 
minds. We muſt however own, that 
that whimfical inexplicable power, which 
is called luck or chance, had not the 
leaſt ſhare in theſe advantages. The ſer- 
vices he had rendered in ſo ſhort a time 
to the Prince, as well as to the nation, 
the quieting of Sicily, the greatneſs of 
Syracuſe eſtabliſhed, the embelliſhment of 
this capital city, the reformation of her 
policy, 
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policy, the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, and the univerſal atrach« 
ment he procured to a government which 
was before deteſted, —all theſe things 
gave indiſputable teſtimonies of the wiſ- 
dom of his adminiſtration. Theſe merits 
- were placed in ſo ſtrong a light by the 
diſintereſtedneſs and regularity of his con- 


duct, that there was no poſlibility of 


throwing a falſe colouring over them. His 
ſecret enemies therefore, had ſcarce any 
hopes remaining of procuring his diſgrace 
ſo ſoon as it was. expedient for their pri- 
vate deſigns, without the uncertain aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome. accidental circumſtance, 
which yet they could not form any idea of. 


Tas ſecret enemies of Agathon./—lTs:- it 


_ poſſible that a. man whoſe conduct was 
ſo irreproachable, and whoſe benevolence 
was extended to all, could have enemies? 
Thus perhaps. will ſome - perſons think, 
who ſeem occaſionally to forget, that eve- 


ry wiſe man, inuſt of neceflity have all 


fools, every upright man all knaves, for 
n his 
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his avowed, or certainly always for his 
ſecret enemies. This is a truth well 
founded on the nature of things, and ſo 
well confirmed by uninterrupted experi- 
ence, that we have much better reaſons 
for aſking, How was it poſſible that a 
man, who behaved ſo well, ſhould have 
had no enemies? The man indeed whoſe 
conſtant endeavour was to make his 
Prince virtuous, or at leaſt to make his 
foibles harmleſs, muſt inevitably dray 
upon himſelf the utmoſt hatred from 
thoſe. courtiers, who (as Monteſquien ſays 
of all the great) fear nothing ſo much, 
as virtue in their Prince, whoſe foibles, 
they conſider as the moſt ſecure founda- 
tion of their hopes. 'They could not be- 
hold Agathon in any other light, than as 
an obſtacle to all their views and enter- 
prizes. He required for inſtance, that a 
man ſhould have ſome merit, before he 
could pretend to any rewards ; but they 
knew a.readier and more convenient me- 
thod ; a method by which perſons of no 
worth 
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worth have at all times ſucceeded in courts, 
except under ſuch governments as that of 
Antoninus and Julianus. Servile adulation, 
blind ſubſerviency to the paſſions of our 
ſuperiors, inſenſibility to all the emo- 
tions of conſcience and humanity, deaf. 
neſs to. the call of all duties, the hardy 
effrontery of arrogating to ourſelves ta- 
lents and merits we have never poſſeſſed, 
a ready. willingneſs to commit every baſe 


action, which can contribute to our ad- 


vancement,—theſe were methods bywhich 
{zathon had made it impoſſible for them 
to riſe, They ſaw, that ſo long as this 
uncommon man maintained the, poſt of 
favourite to Dionꝝſius, there was no poſ- 
ſibility of ſucceſs for men of their ſtamp. 
They therefore deteſted him ; and we 
may be aſſured, that there was a kind of 
conſpiracy brooding in the minds of all 
theſe courtiers againſt him, nor was it 
even neceflary that they ſhould have a 
ſecret conference about it. But nothing 


of this was as yet evident. The maſk, 
Ss which 
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which they thought proper to put on, 
ſat ſo eaſy upon them, that Agathon him- 
ſelf was deceived by it; and behaved to 
Philiſtus, Timocrates and their creatures, 
juſt in the fame manner, as if the eſteem 
they teſtified for him, and the approba- 
tion they gave to all his meaſures, had 
been ſincere. Theſe honeſt men had a 
double advantage over him, for he, un- 
ſuſpecting any evil from them, did not 
think of watching them cloſely :—while 
they, conſcious of their own baſeneſs, 
were the more cautious of concealing 
their true ſentiments. under an impene- 
trable diſguiſe. Certain as they were, 
that every man muſt neceſſarily have a 
weak fide, they took all the pains ima- 
ginable to find out-his, and expoſed him 
to all manner of trials, without his being 
able to caſt any ſuſpicion upon them 
from this conduct. But when they found 
him either indifferent to, or prepared a- 
gainſt all the temptations they occaſio- 
nally threw in his way, they had n0 

other 
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other expedient left, till ſome favour- 


able opportunity ſhould effer, than to 
lull him by the magic illuſions of ſubtle 
flattery, which he might the more eaſily 
miſtake for friendſhip, as it had all the 
appearance of it; more eſpecially, as he 
had a right to expect that every indivi- 
dual ſhould be his friend, in a country 
where he had been ſerviceable to all. 
This ſcheme ſucceeded, and it muſt be 
owned, that they gained much upon him 
by 1t. 
WE cannot however avoid confeſfing, 
whether it is to the prejudice of our He- 
ro or not, that at the time when his fame 
was arrived to the higheſt pitch, when 
Dionyſius loaded him with marks of un- 
limited favour,” when he was looked up- 
on by all Sicily as their guardian angel, 
and when he ſeemed to poſſeſs that rare, 
if not even unheard of happineſs, in fo 
ſplendid a ſituation, of having all admi- 
rers and friends, without one enemy,— 
yet the ladies in Syracuſe were the only 
| perſons 
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perſons who made it ſufficiently apparent 
how little they were ſatisfied with his be- 
haviour. With a figure ſuch as his, en- 
dowed in fo. extraordinary a degree with 
every qualification neceſſary to faſcinate 
the eyes and captivate the heart, it was 
very natural that he ſhould attradt the at- 

tention of the fair. | 
Taz ladies of Syracuſe had as good 
eyes as thoſe of Snyrua,-they. had hearts 
too—or, if they had no hearts, they had 
at leaſt emotions which are frequent]y 
ſubſtituted for. thoſe of the heart; and 
even if they wanted theſe, yet had they 
vanity, and could not therefore behold 
with. indifference the obſtinate inſenſibi- 
lity of a man, whom they conſidered as 
their enemy, becauſe the conqueſt of him 
would ſeem to. proclaim the conqueror as 
the . moſt amiable of her ſex. The fa- 
vourite of a monarch, in the eyes of moſt 
ladies, is always an Adonis, How natu- 
ral then was the defire of inſpiring an 
Adonis with love, who was alſo the confi- 
dant 
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dant of a king, and excepting the title, 


and a certain band wore round the head, 
vas in reality himſelf the king? We 
muft truſt to the gallantry of the Sicilian 
beauties, that they neglected no advances 


which could leave even the ſhadow of a 


decent excuſe for his coldneſs, And by 


what means indeed could he have been 


excuſed 2 It is true, that a man who is 
laden with the care of a whole city, has 
not quite ſo much leiſure as a young 
gentleman, who has nothing elle to do, 
but juſt to ſhew his face twice a day in 
the anti-chamber, and flutters the reſt of 
his time from one beauty, and from one 
company to another. But, however oc- 
cupied a man may be, yet he ſtill ſets 
ſome hours apart for himſelf, and. for his 
pleaſures; and though Lgathon might 
make his office more troubleſome to him: 
elf, than is uſual in our times, ſince we 
have diſcovered the ſecret of deing the 
moſt important things with a certain le- 
rity unknown to our more weighty an- 

ceſtors, 
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ceſtors, — the ſecret of doing them, per. 
haps not ſo well, but with infinitely more 
grace,—it muſt ſtil] be evident, that 54. 
thon had ſuch hours of retirement. The 
influence he had in the adminiſtration of 
the ſtate, ſeemed to give him ſo little to 
do, his mind appeared ſo diſengaged, and 
he ſhewed ſo much vivacity and good hu- 
mour in company, and at the public di- 
verſions, where Dionyſius would always 
have him about his perſon, that the fin- 
gularity of his conduct could not poſſibly 
be attributed to his occupations. It was 
neceflary therefore to think of ſome other 
hypothefis to exptain it. At firſt, each 
lady ſuſpected that ſome other was the 
ſecret cauſe of this; and as long as this 
ſuſpicion laſted, one might obſerve with 
what jealous eyes the good ladies watched 
each other; and how often, in one mo- 
ment, a diſcovery was thought to be 
made, which in the next was contradic- 
ted. At length it was found, that the 


ladies ſuſpected each other wrongfully, 
| and 
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and that Agathon was equally complaiſant 
"Wo all, but loved none. They had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of any abſent fair one; 


, for what could have induced him to keep 
the object of his love at a diſtance ? 
b Nothing was now left but to make ſuch 


conjectures as could not any way reflect 
much honour upon our Hero; neither 
could they leſſen the reaſonable diſguſt 
which one muſt feel at fo unnatural, and 
in every confideration ſo deteſtable a 
phenomenon. 

Our readers, who cannot have for- 
gotten what Agathon was at Smyrna, will 
immediately have thoughts which could 
not poſſibly occur to the ladies of H- 
racyſe :—they will perhaps imagine them 
to have been deficient in charms, capable 
of making a ſufficient impreſſion upon a 
heart, which after a Danae (what a pic- 
ture does this fingle word repreſent !) 
would not eaſily find any thing worthy 
of exciting its emotions. But if the in- 
formation we follow in this hiſtory is be- 
lieved, 
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lieved, there was not the flightef 
foundation for a conjecture ſo little 
to the credit of theſe ladies. Ha- 
cuſe had it's beauties, which as well az 
Danae, might have ſerved for models to 
a Polycletes, and all theſe fair ones had o- 
ther advantages which added to their 
beauty.—Some had wit, others tender- 
neſs, ſome had at leaſt a good ſhare of 
that noble effrontery, which ſeems to 
characterize a certain claſs among our 
modern females, and ſometimes ſooner 
gains its end, than the moſt perfect 
charms, which being concealed under 
the veil of modeſty, ſeem to betray an 
injurious diffidence in thoſe who poſlels 
them. This could not therefore be the 
reaſon, —Well ! perhaps then he might 
have availed himſelf of the ſecrecy of 
Socrates, and have found' in the filent em- 
braces of ſome agreeable Cypaſſis, the ſu- 
reſt method of appearing to the world a 
Nenocrates.— Neither was this the caſe— | 
at. leaſt our informations ſay nothing a 
about 
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bout it. Not to detain - our. readers 


therefore with fruitleſs conjectures, we 


will own, that the cauſe of this indiffer- 
ence in our Hero, was ſomething fo na- 
tural and fimple, that as ſoon as we have 
diſcovered it, Shok-Baham himſelf will 
think, that he had expected, if not the 
very thing, at leaſt ſomething much 
like it. 

TRE ae en whom Agathon ac- 
companied to Syracuſe, was one of thoſe 
to whom he had before at Athens given 
the picture of his Phche, in order that ſhe 
might be ſearched for in all places with 
greater probability of ſucceſs. Perhaps 
he no thought no more of this circum- 
ſtance, till one day paying a viſit to this 
friend of his, he by chance ſaw this pic- 
ture in his cloſet. The ſenſations of Aga- 
thon at this inſtant, were not very dif- 
ferent from thoſe he would have experi- 
enced, if this had been Pfche herſelf. 
The ideas of his firſt love became ſo 
inely on this occaſion, that, however 
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ſmall his hopes were of ever ſeeing the 
original again, they confirmed him anew 
in the reſolution of remaining true to her 
memory. The ladies of Syracuſe had 
therefore in reality a rival, though they 
could not gueſs that thoſe tender fighs, 
which either of them would have wiſhed 
to draw from his breaſt, were poured 
forth in midnight hours before a pictured 


miſtreſs, 

AMoNG all thoſe who were piqued at 
the inſenſibility of our Hero, none of ; 
them could diſpute the preference with 0 


the fair Cleoniſſa, in regard to all the per- | 
fections which nature and art can unite 
in one lady. A perfect regular beauty, b 
be it ſaid under favour of all ſuch as may ö 
be intereſted in preferring the Graces to 
their Queen, is, among all the qualifica- 
tions a lady can poſſeſs, that which makes | 
the quickeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt uni- 
verſal impreſſion. In women of virtue 
it has ſtill this farther advantage, that at 


the ſame time it repels the deſires we may 
have 
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have of being beloved by the poſſeſſor 


of ſo uncommon an advantage, by a 
kind of mechanical reſpect, which the 
moſt daring Satyr is ſcarce able to over- 
come. 


Cleoniſſa poſſeſſed this perfection in fo 


high a degree, that connoifſeurs who 


could behold beauty with the greateſt 
coolneſs and indifference, could not find 
any fault with her; it was impoſſible to 
ſee her without admiration. But the un- 
common reſer ve ſhe affected, the ma- 
jeſtic turn ſhe knew how to give to her 
countenance, her looks and all her mo- 
tions, joined to the reputation of ſtrict 
virtue ſhe had acquired by this, ſtrength- 
ened the natural effect of her beauty ſo 
much, that no one had been bold enough 
fo expoſe himſelf to the hazard of be- 
coming the Ixion to this Juno. The me- 
dioerity of her birth, and the ſituation 
as well as the prudence of a jealous huſ- 
band, had kept her during her earlieſt 
infancy at ſo great a diſtance from the 

world, 
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world, thatſhe was quite a new pheno. 
menon, when Philiftus, who had diſco. 
vered her we know not how, and had 
found out ſome convenient method of 
making her a widow, introduced her in 
quality of his lady to the court of the 
Princefles, under which appellation the 
mother, queen, and ſiſter of Dzony/vs 
are included. Philiſi#s, not more dil. 
poſed than his predeceſſor, to ſhare the 
poſſeſſion of a woman endowed with ſuch 
extraordinary merits, with another, even 
had it been Jupiter himſelf, took at firſt 
as much precaution, as the avaritious 
keeper of a precious treaſure can poſſibly 
imagine, to preſerve her from the moſt 
artful ſnares. But the virtue of the lady, 
and the ruling paſſion Diony/tus in the 
firſt years of his reign had diſcovered for 
beauties not ſo difficult of acceſs, joined 
perhaps to a certain coldneſs, which 
uſually after two or three years are elapſed, 
oftentimes much earlier, ſteals imper- 


ceptibly upon thoſe who have ſuch won- 
derful 
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terful beanties at their diſpoſal, had fo 
viled his ſuſpicion, that he afterwards 
made no ſcruple of permitting her to be 
in company with the Princeſſes, as often 
they defired- it. 5 

We will not examine whether Ckoniſſa 
vas then really ſo virtuous, as the haugh- 
tineſs of her behaviour to the men, and 
the rigid principles by which ſhe judged 
others of her own ſex, made her appear. 
Let it ſuffice that the Princeſſes, and 
what is more, here huſband were perfect- 
ly convinced of it, and that none of the 


courtiers had as yet ventured to put ſo 


teſpectable a virtue to the proof. During 
the time that Plato was in ſo great repute 
with Dionyſius, Cleontſſa was one of his 
moſt zealous diſciples, and one who had 
eint to converſe in the ſublime lan- 
guage of his philoſophy with the greateſt 
fluency, Whether this aroſe from a de- 
fire of elevating herſelf above the reſt of 
her ſex, as much by her underſtanding as 
by her figure, (a pretty common foible 
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with thoſe who are properly called beay. 
ties) or from ſome other more laudable 
motive; yet it is certain, that ſhe ſought 
with ſo much eagerneſs every opportunity 
of hearing the godlike Plato, that ſhe 
ſhewed ſo high a regard for his perſon, 
ſo implicit a faith in his notions of 
beauty and love, and all the other parts 
of his ſyſtem; and in a ſhort time be- 
came in body. and foul fo complete a 
Platoniſt, that this philoſopher proud of 
ſuch a diſciple, enhanced the general opi- 
nion of this philoſophy by the particular 
advantages he procured to her. It 55 
true, he might on certain occaſions have 
obſerved ſomething in her beauteous 
eyes, which without a long train of rea- 
ſoning might have made him conjecture 
that it would not have been impoſſible to 
humanize this Goddeſs. But the good 
Plato was then more than ſixty years of 
age, and no longer made ſuch obſerva- 
tions, Cleoniſſs therefore kept up the re- 
putation of being a living inſtance of this 
platonic 
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platonic maxim, that external beauty is 
the reflection of the intellectual beauty of 
the ſoul. The prejudice in favour of 
her virtue, counterbalanced the impreſ- 
fon her charms might have made ; and 
ſhe had the ſatisfaction to aſcribe the 
perfect indifference with which ſhe was 
beheld by Dionyſius, to the prudence of 
her conduct: by this means ſhe gain- 
ed an additional merit with the Prin- 
ceſſes, ü S] 
Bur—O ! with -what propriety -may 
we apply, even to the virtue of heroines, 
that ſentiment of Solon, that no man can 
be eſteemed happy before his death! 
Cleonifſa faw 4pathou—and from that mo- 
ment—ceaſed to be Cleoniſſa. No, not 
exactly ſo; though the expreſſion anſwers 
to the common Platonic language; but 
ſhe ſnewed, that the Princeſſes, herſelf, 
Tr huſband, the court, and the wholc 
world, including the divine Plato himſelt. 
had been much miſtaken, in conſidering 
her as different from what ſhe really was; 
Vol. IV. D add 
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and as ſhe muſt have appeared to be at 
firft ſight to every unprejudiced ſpectator; 
for inſtance, to an Axiſtippus. 

| To be aſtoniſhed at ſo natural an inci- 
dent, would in our way of thinking, be 
a great offence againſt that not ſufficicnt- 
ly eſteemed maxim Nil admirari; in which, 
according to the opinion of perſons expe- 
rienced in the knowledge of human at- 
fairs, lies concealed the proper and great 
ſecret of wiſdom ; that, which conſtitutes 
a true adept. The charming Chleoniſja was 
a woman, and had therefore her ſhare of 
the foibles nature has appropriated to her 
ſex, and without which this half of the 
human race, would neither have been ſo 
well fitted for it's deſtination in this ſublu- 
nary world, nor 1n reality, ſo amiable as 
it is. And indeed, how little merit 
would there be in virtue itſelf, if not 
put to the proof by theſe very foibles 
_ themſelves. 

Lr this be as it will, the lady as ſoon 


as ſhe beheld our Hero, was ſenſible of 
ſomething, 


ſor 
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ſomething, which might have alarmed 
the virtue of a common mortal. But 


there are virtues of ſo ſtrong a caſt, that 
nothing can diſturb them; and her's was 
of this kind. She gave herſelf up to the 
mprefhons which were made upon her 
without her conſent, with all the confi - 
dence which the conſciouſneſs of her own 
fortitude could inſpire. The perfection 
of the object juſtified the extraordinary 
eſteem ſhe ſhewed for him. Great ſouls 
ne the propereſt to do juſtice to each 
ther; and their ſelf-love is ſo much con- 
cerned in it, that they may carry a par- 
tality for each other very far, without 
being ſuſpected of particular views. Ex- 
duſive of this, ſo unworthy a ſuſpicion 
could not fall on the elevated Cleonifſa ; 
while at the ſame time nothing was more 
wtural than an expectation of exciting 
n our Hero, the ſame admiration, if not 
wen a higher degree of it, than ſhe ex- 
perienced for him. This expectation as 
Wurally changed itſelf into an aſtoniſh- 
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ment mixed with chagrin, when ſhe 
found herſelf deceived in it; and what 
elſe could happen from this aſtoniſhment, 
but an ardent defire of procuring ample 
ſatisfaction to her ſelf-love extremely of- 
tended by his indifference ?- If even ſhe 
' herſelf had been indifferent, ſhe might 
juſtly expect, that ſo nice an obſerver 
might have known how to diſcover her 
worth, and to diſtinguiſh a Cleoniſſa from 
thoſe leſſer ſtars, which were allowed to 
ſhine only in her abſence. How much 
muſt ſhe alſo have been offended, that 
ſhe had made advances to him, with that 
noble enthuſraſm with which privileged 
ſouls elevate themſelves above the little 
ſcruples of more vulgar perſons, and that 
ſhe had not kept back the demonſtration 
of her ſympathetic eſteem, till the had 
been affured of his ? 
As it depended entirely upon her va- 
nity to determine the greatneſs of the in- 
juſtice according to the -ſenſe ſhe had of 


her own merit, ſo was the rage ſhe enter- 
tained 


Nat 
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ulned againſt our Hero, the moſt furious 
hat could poffibly enter into the heart of 
moffended Fair. She was determined to 
ny the whole united power of her intel- 
(ual and corporeal charms, aſſiſted by 
| the artifices of the moſt ſubtle coquetry 
(of which ſo univerſal a genius muſt at 
kaſt poſſeſs the theory) in order tottiumph 
wer this ungrateful man. And when ſhe 
ſhould have thus by leading him on fluc- 
ating between hope and fear, brought 
tim to the lamentable ſituation of a Celador 
onfumed with love and deſire, and when 
he ſhould have diverted herſelf long 
mough with rhe ſpectacle of his fighs, 
rars, complaints, exclamations, and all 
other violent expreſſions of amorous 
phrenzy,—ſhe at length deſigned ſud- 
denly to make him feel all the rigour of 
the moſt chilling diſdain. Thus well 
concerted was this plan of revenge, with 
o much diligence and {kill were the mea- 
lures taken ; and we muſt confeſs that, 
if the ſucceſs of a project depended ſole- 
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ly on its being well conducted, the beau. 
tiful Qeoniſſa muſt have had the moſt com- 
plete triumph that ever was obtained 
over the arrogance of a refractory heart. 
WHETHER the lady, ſuppoſing Aga- 
thon to have been caught in her ſnare, 
would have been capable of carrying her 
rage to the extremity ſhe propoſed,—is a 
problematical queſtion, the determination 
of which, if chance had ſo ordered it, 
would probably have occafioned no ſmall 
embarraſſment even to the lady herſelf, 
But Agathon did not ſuffer matters to go 
ſo far. Hence we are furniſhed with a 
freſh proof, that it was given to none but 
a Danae to diſcover the weak fide of our 
Hero. | 
Cleoniſa had already exhauſted half 
her arts, e'cr he was aware, that there 
was a deſign formed againſt him. The 
moment he perceived it, his indifference 
increaſed in proportion as ſhe redoubled 
her efforts; or to ſpeak more plaioly, the 


contraſt between the artifices ſhe em- 
ployed, 


ployed, which were at laſt carried as far 


Ne 

m- a indecency, and the affected ſublimity of 
ed her turn of thought, as well as the ma- 
t. jeſty of her virtue, had ſo perverſe an ef- 


fect upon him, that the beauteous Cleo- 
"ſa ſaw herſelf obliged entirely to forego 
the hopes of the triumph with which ſhe 
had flattered her vanity. The fury ſhe 
was thrown into by this, changed itſeli 
by degrees into the moſt complete ha- 
ted, that ever (to uſe Shakeſpear's expreſ- 
hon) turned the milk of a female breaſt 
into gall. All that was left for her virtue 
to do in theſe circumſtances, was, ſo 
kilfully to conceal the workings of this 
paſhon, that neither Agazhon nor the court 
ſhould perceive, with what impatience 
he longed for an occaſion to make him 
feel the effects of it. | 

MaAaTTERs were in this ſituation, when 
Dionyſius, cloyed with the quiet poſſeſ- 
hon of the charming Bacchidion, and 
diſguſted with her dancing, firſt took it 
into his head to obſerve that Cleoniſſa was 
D 4 beau- 
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beautiſul. He had not long remarked 
this with ſome attention, than it appcared 
to him, that he had never ſeen fo beau- 
teous a creature; and now he began to be 
ſarprized, that he had not taken notice 
of this before. At laſt he recollected 
that the lady had ever diſtinguiſhed her- 
ſelf by a very rigid virtue, and an a- 
vowed propenfity to metaphyſical know- 
ledge. - He therefore no longer enter— 
tained a doubt, but that this muſt have 
been the circumſtance which had pre- 
vented him from doing juſtice to her 
beauty ſooner. A kind of mechanical 
reſpect for virtue, proceeding from his 
indolence, and an apprehenſion of the 
difficulties he had imagined there were in 
ſubduing it, would probably have kept 
him even this time within the bounds of 
an inactive admiration, if one of thoſe 
trifling incidents, which are ſo often the 
cauſes of the greateſt events, had not in- 
ſtantly changed his natural inſenſibility 


into the moſt reſtleſs paſſion. 
As 
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As this incident has always remained 
an anecdote; ſo we cannot aſcertain 
whether (as ſome Sicilian hiſtorians pre- 
tend) it was the fame incident as that, by 
which in modern times, the ſiſter of the 
famous Duke of Marlborough laid the firit 
foundation of the” extraordinary fortune 
of her family; or whether he might by 
chance have ſurprized her in the ſame ſi- 
tuation, as the Actæon of the poets had 
the misfortune to fee the beautiful Diana. 
So far however is certain, that from the 
time of this myſterious , incident, the 
paſhon and deſigns of Dionyſius took ſuch 
a turn, that the charming Cleoniſſa's vir- 
tue was not a little embarraſſed, how it 
ſhould reconcile what ſhe owed to herſelf 
with her duty to her Prince. Diony/tus 
was ſo preſſing, ſo imprudent—and the 
had ſo many people to be cautious of — 
She, who in every other woman had a ri- 
val, and was watched. at every ſtep by a 


kl with. as many tongues to whiſper to 


aundred jealous eyes, which would not 
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the whole world, the leaſt faux-pas ſhe 
ſhould commit. On the one hand, 2 
. monarch burning with love at her feet, 
ready to give her up an abſolute power 
over himſelf, and over all that belonged 
to him, for the ſmalleſt tokens of her fa- 
vour ;—on the other, the ſplendid fame 
of a virtue, which no mortal had ever 
yet dared to conſider as frail, the confi- 
dence of the Princeſſes, the eſteem of her 
huſband :—It muſt be allowed, that a 
thouſand other perſons would not have 
known how to extricate themſelves from 
circumſtances drawing them ſo many dif- 
ferent ways at once. But Cleoniſſa, though 
ſhe was ſenfible of the difficulty from the 
firſt, knew ſo well how to manage, that 
the whole plan of her conduct ſcarce coſt 
her one ſleepleſs night. She perceived 
at the firſt view, how important were the 
advantages ſhe would derive from her 


virtue in theſe circumſtances. The ſame 


method that would contribute, by a pru- 


dent uſe of ſuch encouragements as were 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary, ſtill more to confirm her re- 
putation, and maintain the favour of the 
Princefles, was indiſputably the moſt 
proper to retain the inconſtant Dionyſus 
for ever in her chains. To his declara- 
tions, proteſtations, intreaties and threats, 
(for he was neither fond nor artful enough 
to put in practice any more ſubtle at- 
tacks) the therefore oppoſed a virtue, the 
obſtinacy of which muſt neceffarily have 
tired him out, if eompaſſion for the ſitu- 
ation ſhe had been forced to reduce him 
to, had not at the ſame time enabled her 
to leſſen his pain, by all thoſe little pal- 
liatives, which in reality might be conſi- 
dered as marks of ſome favour, though 
to ſuch a lover as Dionyſius, they did not 
appear to ſubſtract too much from the 
dignity of her virtue. The tender ſenſi- 
bility of her heart, —the conſtraint ſhe was 
obliged to put upon herſelf, in order to 
withſtand ſo amiable a Prince,—the filent 
confeſſion of her weakneſs, which, at 
the ſame time that ſhe oppoſed the moſt 
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reſolute reſiſtance to him, eſcaped invo- 
luntarily from her charming boſom :—0O! 
virtuous Ceoniſſa! what an excellent ac- 
treſs waſt thou! What muſt Dionyſius 
have been, if with ſuch appearances he 
had given up the hope of being {till hap- 
py at laſt. 

- In'the mean time, notwithſtanding all 
the precautions taken by Cleoniſſa, and 
Dionyfius himſelf, the paſſion of this 
Prince, and the inſuperable virtue of his 
Goddeſs, was a ſecret which the whole 
eourt was acquainted with, though they 
did not ſeem to know any more of the 
matter than if they had neither had eyes 
nor ears. Cleonifſa, from the moment 
that ſhe' could no longer doubt of his 
paſſion, had the prudence to intruſt the 
liſters of the Prince with the confidence; 
theſe again had diſcovered all in confi- 
dence to his Queen, and the Queen to 
his mother. The Princefles, who had 
ever ineffectually bewailed his former ex- 


trayagancies, and had taken a particular 
diſhke 
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diſlike to the poor Bacchidion, for which 
there is no other reaſon to be given but 
their caprice, were overjoyed to find that 
his inelinations were at laſt directed to- 
wards a virtuous object. They flattered 
themſelves from the extraordinary pru- 
dence of the beautiful Ceoniſſa, that ſhe 
might poſhbly lead him imperceptibly 
in the right way. Cleoniſſa gave them 
every tume a faithful account of all that 
had pafled between her and her lover, at 
leaſt of all that it was neceſſary for the 
Princefles to know: all the rules by 
which ſhe was to conduct herſelf towards 
him were preconcerted in the Queen's 
cloſet. This good lady who for her own 
eaſe, had the misfortune to be too ſenſi- 
bly affected with the King's indifference, 
did all ſhe could to ſecond the efforts, 
which the virtuous- Cleoniſſa exerted, to 
bring the Prince back within the bounds 
of his duty. All this made a kind of 
an 1ptrigue, which notwithſtanding the 
apparent tranquillity, ſet all the internal 

part 
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part of the court in commotion, I.. 
Iiſtus alone, who had moſt reaſon to be 
obſervant, knew nothing of what every 
one elſe knew; at leaſt his whole beha- 
viour ſhewed ſuch a ſingular ſecurity, 
that, if we were unacquainted with the 
extraordinary confidence he always repoſ- 
ed in the virtue of his lady, we muſt of 
neceſſity ſuſpect that he had certain views 
in this conduct which could not do 
much honour to his character. 

Every thing went on as it ſhould; 
Dionyſius purſued the attack with the ut- 
molt perſeverance, and with hopes, which 
the brave reſiſtance of the wiſe Cena 
ſeemed to make doubtful. —Love ſeemed 
as yet to have gained but little ground up- 
on her virtue, though this began gradually 
to relax it's majeſty, and ſuffered it to 
be underſtood that ſhe was not entirely 
diſinclined, under ſufficient ſecurity to 
engage in a ſecret correſpondence, ſo long 
as it was confined to a mere love of the 


ſoul.— The Princeſſes, with the utmoſt 
confidence 
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- confidence in the modeſt charms of their 
2 friend, waited the developement of the 
f farce—and Philiſtas had as much com- 
plaiſance, as much indolence as had ever 
been ſeen ; when Agathon, unluckily for 
him, and for Sicily, through a zeal ſcarce 
to be juſtified in a ſtateſman of ſo much 
penetration, was induced to interrupt by 
bis unſeaſonable interpoſition, the happy 


ſucceſs of the ſeveral views, which Dio- 
mins —Cleoniſa—the Princefles—and per- 


haps Philiſtus too—imagined to be ſo near 
at hand. 
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Great Offenſes againſt the State, committed \ 
n 
; by Agathon.— Conſequences of them. U 
, HE intimacy Dionyfius lived in 1 
ö | with his favourite, and the natural ; 


want every lover feels of fore confidant, 
to whom he may communicate his pains, 
or 
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or his happineſs, had not ſuffered him to 
keep his new paſſion a ſecret from Su- 
gathon, who at firſt puſhed his complai. 
ſance ſo far, as to give a tedious atten- 
tion to the moſt talkative lover that ever 
exiſted, while he entertained him for 
whole hours on the intereſts of his heart; 
1t not once occurring to this good Prince, 
that ſuch particulars could not poſſibly 
be of fo much importance to a third per- 
ſon, as they were to him. Without di- 
rectly blaming his choice (from which he 
might have expected ſome bad effects) 
he contented himſelf at firſt with repre- 
ſenting to him in ſo formidable a light, 
the difficulties he would meet with from 
a lady of, fuch rigid. and ſyſtematic vir- 
tue, that he was in hopes of deterring 
him from an undertaking which in all 
probability would at leaſt be protracted 


to an immoderate length; but when be 


perceived, that Dionyſius inſtead of being 
wearied with the reſiſtance he complaincd 
of, entertained eyery day greater hopes of 

tiring 
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firing out this rigorous virtue by obſti- 
nate and repeated attacks: He then ima- 
gined he ſhould not lay too much to the 
fair Cleoniſſa's charge, if he ſuſpected her 
of artful behaviour, which ſeemed to en- 
courage the paſſion of the Prince, at the 
ame time that it deprived him of all 
hope. The more narrowly he obſerved 
her, the more proofs he diſcovered to 
confirm his ſuſpicion, and as his natural 
antipathy to the pride of virtue concurred 
with theſe circumſtances, he was now en- 
tirely convinced that the wiſe and vir- 
tuous Cleoniſſa, was merely an impoſtor, 
whoſe defign it was, by a feigned reſiſt- 
ance, to preſerve the reputation of being 
invincible, and by this means at the ſame 
time more ſtrongly to intangle the credu- 
lous Prince in her ſnares. He now he- 
gan to conſider the affair in a ſerious 


well by the friendſhip he owed to the 
Prince, for whom, notwithſtanding all 
ais foibles, he felt a kind of attachment, 
as 


light, and thought himſelf obliged, as 
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as out of regard to the public welfare, 
ſtrongly to oppoſe a connection that 
might have been attended with very per- 
nicious conſequences to both. Pacchidion 
without being ſo regular a beauty, was in 
his eye infinitely more amiable than 
Ceoniſſa. A good heart—or to ſpeak with 
greater propriety, a fortunate organiſa- 
tion—notwithſtanding the general and juſt 
prejudice entertained againſt perſons of 
her caſt, made her appear to him in 
compariſon with this virtuous matron, a 
very eftimable pexſon. And as ſhe be- 
gan to be uneaſy at the conſtantly increa- 
ſing indifference of the Prince, and had 
recourſe to him for protection, he had 
the leſs ſcruple to ſupport her intereſts 
with ſomewhat greater zeal than was, 
perhaps, conſiſtent with the dignity of 
his character. Dionyſius loved her no 
more; though he til! laid ſuch claims to 
her, as love only ſhould give. The 
charming Bacchidion was now but too ſen- 


ſible that ſhe only ſupplied the place of 


her 
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her rival in his arms, and though only a 
dancer, yet ſhe looked upon it as unwor- 
thy of her to extinguiſh a paſhon that 
mother had excited. Dionyſius from the 
continued ſeverity of his new miſtreſs, 
ſeemed more than ever to want ſuch in- 
dulgence ; and for this reaſon Agathon ad- 
viſed Bacchidion to aſſume on her part, an 
appearance of cruelty, and to try whether 
an indifferent and capricious behaviour, 
mixed with a proper degree of affecta- 
tion, might not effect more than tender 
complaint and redoubled complaiſance. 
This advice ſucceeded ſo well, that Aa- 
thoy, who was too ſoon ſecure of his vic- 
tory, thought he had now found a pro- 
per opportunity of making a frank con- 
feſſion to Dionyſius, that he gave little 
credit to Cleonifſa's pretended virtue, The 
event of the ſecret conference they had 
together upon this ſubject, was not an- 
lwerable to our hero's expectation. What- 
ever Agathon could ſuggeſt to the Prince, 
to the diſadvantage of his new Goddeſs, 
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proved at the moſt, that ſhe was not ſo 
eſtimable as he had imagined, but they 
did not leſſen his paſſion for her; the lels 
virtuous ſhe was, the better was ſhe for 
his defigns. He did not indeed let ga- 
lion perceive theſe noble ſentiments, but 
CleoniſſJa herſelf was ſoon convinced of 
them. Dionyſius had no ſooner diſcover- 
ed that the virtue of the lady was only a 
pretence, than he haſtened as much as 
poſſible to avail himſelf of this diſcovery, 
and aſtoniſhed her by proceedings which 
made a contraſt highly injurious to his 
former behaviour, and ſtill more to the 
dignity of her character. He was indeed 
diſcreet enough not to tell her directly 
what ideas had been given of her; but 
his behaviour ſaid it ſo plainly, that ſhe 
could no longer doubt that ſome perſon 
had done her an ill office with him. This 
eircumſtance indeed threw her into no 
ſmall embarraſſment how ſhe ſhould re- 
concile what the owed to her offended 
dignity, with the apprehenſion of entire- 
| ly 
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ly diſcouraging a lover of ſuch impor- 
tance, by immoderate rigour. But an 
imagination like her's knew how to ex- 
tricate itſelf from the moſt difficult ſitua- 
tions; and Dionyſius parted from her con- 
vinced more than ever, that ſhe was vir- 
tue itſelf, and could only be induced by 
the power of that ſympathy, which from 
the firſt had attracted her tender ſoul to- 
wards him, one day to ſatisfy thoſe 
hopes which ſhe neither allowed him to 
entertain, nor entirely forbad. From this 
time his paſſion, and the authority of the 
lady daily increaſed ; the fair Bacchidion 
was formally diſmiſſed ; and Agathon 
might have read in his maſter's eyes, it 
he had not heard it from himſelf that he 
was in good hopes of receiving in a few 
days, the laſt ſighs of expiring virtue, 
from the lips of the tender and now 
faintly reſiſting Cleoniſſa. Agathon thought 
it was now full time to take a ſtep which 
nothing but the utmoſt neceſſity could 
juſtify, but which in his opinion was a 

moſt 
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-moſt infallible method of putting a time- 
ly end to this dangerous intrigue, He 
therefore ſent for Philiftus, and diſcloſed 
to him with all the confidence of an ho- 
neſt man, who thinks he is ſpeaking to 
one of the ſame caſt, the great danger 
his honour, and the virtue of his lady 
were expoſed to. He diſcovered indecd 
to the noble Phil;us, nothing but what 
he had known long before; but Philifus 
did not the leſs affect a ſurprize. He 
thanked him however in the ſtrongeſt 
manner for ſo undoubted a proof of his 
friendſhip, and affured him that he would 
think of ſome p roper method to ſecure 
his lady, of whom he moreover had 
the beſt opinion in the world, againſt al! 
the purſuits of love. 

Ir is a very right thing to take every 
opportunity of inculcating this leſſon, 
that we ought to oblige people in their 
way, and not in our own. Agathor 
thought he had done no inconſiderable 
ſervice to Philiſtus, and would have been 


not 
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not a little ſurprized at the obſervations 
this worthy man made upon him as ſoon as 
he was alone. In reality Philiſtus muſt 
recefſarily have been chagrined, at ſeeing 
all the advantages of his hitherto diſcreet 
attention, at once loſt by ſo unſeaſon- 
able a care of his honour. But at pre- 
ſent he could not without appearing in 
fpathon's eyes as a betrayer of his own 
honour, do otherwiſe, than feign the part 
of a jealous husband. The comedy by 
this means acquired in a few days a very 
tragical turn. How much trouble might 
the principal characters in this farce have 
ſpared themſelves, if they had taken off 
the maſk, and had appeared to each other 
n purts naturalibus ? But theſe people in 
the great world are ſuch punctilious ob- 
ſervers of decorum,—and are to be com- 
mended for it; ſince it is always a proof 
that they are aſhamed of their real ap- 
pearance, and a tacit acknowledgmen: 
that it is their duty to be ſomewhat bet- 
ter than they are.—Cleoniſſa therefore juſ- 


tified 
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tified herſelf to her huſband, by appeal. 
ing to the Princeſſes as undeniable teſti. 
' monies of the unſpotted innocence of her 
conduct. A more ſublime and pathetic 
piece of eloquence never was heard, than 
' the. ſpeech in which ſhe demonſtrated the 
injuſtice of his ſuſpicion; and the good 
man could not at laſt extricate himſelf 
any otherwiſe than by naming the friend, 
who, however from a good intention, 
had brought on this little fit of jealouly, 
which he now perfectly knew to be high- 
ly unneceflary and blameable, The tur, 
of a tempeſtuous ſea,—of a hornet pro- 
voked to rage, or of a lioneſs deprivei! 
of her young, are but feeble images 
when compared with the rage, which 
burnt in Cleoniſſa's virtuous boſom at the 
mention of Agathon's name. In rcalit! 
nothing was to be compared with this, 
except the pleaſure with which ſhe was 
intoxicated at the thought that ſhe ſhould 
now at length have it in her power to 
wreak her long wiſhed for vengeance 01 


this 
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this ungrateful deſpiſer of her charms. 
She abuſed Dionyſius, whom ſhe called to 
account for the inſupportable injury ſhe 
had ſuffered from her husband, ſo much, 
and with ſuch fury, that he however un- 
willingly, (for he was not inclined to be- 
tray his favourite) at length diſcovered 
what little reaſon ſhe had to be obliged 
to atlon for his opinion of her. Now, 
as ſhe ſaid, the whole ſecret was out; 
and in fact ſhe could not but wonder at 
her own ſimplicity, as ſhe could not have 
promiſed herſelf any better treatment 
from a man from whoſe revenge ſhe na- 
turally had the worſe to expe&t.—If Dio- 
ius was aſtoniſhed at theſe words, we 
may eaſily conceive how he looked when 
ſhe diſcloſed to him circumſtantially, and 
in confidence, compelled to it for her 
own juſtification, that Agathon's hatred 
to her aroſe only from her not having 
thought proper to approve his paſſion. 
{his indeed was not ſtrictly true. Bur 
15 ſhe was now reduced to the neceſſity of 

Vol. IV. E juſtifying 
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juſtifying herſelf; it was natural, that ſhe 
ſhould rather chuſe to do it at the ex- 
pence of a perſon who was odious to her, 
than at her own. So far is certain, that 
ſhe thereby more than ſufficiently ob- 
tained her end. Dionyſius was ſeized with 
ſo violent a fit of jealouſy againſt his vn- 
worthy favourite, the man, who was 
unworthy of the regard of a Dionyſius, 
was Agathon /—that Cleoniſſa, (who ap- 
prehended that a ſudden rupture might 
give occaſion to diſagreeable explara- 


tions) was obliged to exert all her inſlu- 


ence to reſtrain him. She convinced 
him of the neceſſity of proceeding cau- 
tiouſly with a man, who was unfortunate- 
ly the idol of the nation. Diony/ius felt 
the force of this remonſtrance, and his 
hatred for Agathon was the more confirm- 
ed by it. The Princeſſes likewiſe took a 
part in the affair, and cenſured our Hero 
very. much, becauſe, inſtead of reſtrain- 
ing the Prince from extravagances, he 


had taken ſuch a creature as Bacchidion 
with 
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vith ſo much zeal under his protection. 
No ſcruple was made of attributing this 
zeal to ſome ſecret motive; and Philifius 
under hand produced a number of teſti- 
monies, explaining ſeveral circumſtances 
in the Prince's cloſet, which ſeemed to 
place the continence of our hero, and 
the fidelity of the fair Bacchidion in a 
doubtful light. This miniſter probably 
found the views of his maſter upon his 
virtuous lady ſo chaſte and innocent, that 
t would have been injurious and ridicu- 
lous to be jealous of the friendſhip he 
honoured her with. A daily increaſe of 
the royal favour juſtified and rewarded fo 
noble a complaiſance. Timocrates found 
allo an opportunity in theſe. circum- 
ances, of regaining his former part of 
confidant ; and both theſe ſtateſmen now 
ined with the triumphant Cleoniſſa, in 
taſtening our hero's diſgrace, while they 
vaded him with aflurances of their 
endfhip.. | 
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Ix this and the foregoing chapter, we 


have ſeen. a very memorable example, 
(and would to God theſe examples did 
not occur ſo often in real life!) how eaſy 
it is to give to the vicious character of 
a dark execrable ſoul the complexion of 
virtue. Agathon at this time experienced 
that it is not leſs eaſy to ſully the pureſt 
virtue with odious colours. He had al- 
ready experienced this at Athens; but, 
by the compariſon he made between that 
diſaſter and the preſent, his Athenian op- 
ponents appeared to him as fair, when 
contraſted with the contemptible crea- 
tures by whom he was now facrificed, as 
they had before appeared black, at a 
time- when he knew none worſe than 
themſelves.—The vivacity of his preſent 
feelings it is probable did miſlead bis 
judgment in this reſpect ; for to ſay the 
truth, the whole difference between repub- 
lican and courtly diſſimulation, ſeems to 
conſiſt in this, that in republics men are 


obliged to aſſume the entire outward 
form 
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form of virtuous manners; whereas on the 
contrary in courts, it is thought enough it 
they give a plaufible name to ſuch 
crimes, as are either ennobled by the ex- 
ample of the Prince, or are neceſſary for 
the accompliſhment of his views. In 
reality to hear a capering, flattering, 
cringing, fine-dreſt knave, deſcant on the 
duty he owes to his own honour, even at 
the time that he is conſcious he never 
had any, or in the inſtant that he is deli- 
berating with himſelf how to get rid of 
what he had, is not more diſguſting than 
toſee a formal, troubleſome, ſtarch knave, 
who under the maſque of temperance, 
moderation, and punclilious obſervance 
of all the external ceremonies of religion 
and morality, is a more implacable ene- 
my to all thoſe who think differently 
from himſelf, or will not ſecond all his 
purpoſes, and makes not the ſmalleſt dif- 
ficulty whenever his own intereſt is con- 
cerned, of employing all his credit to de- 
feat a good deſign, or ptomote a bad 

E 3 one. 
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one. Impartially confidered, this is the 
more wicked man; he is more eſſentially a 
h ypocrite ; whereas the other is only a 
player, who does not defire to be taken 
in reality for the character he aſſumes; 
well ſatisfied if his fellow comedians and 
the audience favour the deception, he 
never once thinks of being anxious, whic- 
ther it be in earneſt or not. 

Aatlon had now ſufficient leiſure to 
make reflections of this kind; for his 
credit and influence was viſibly on the 
decline. Outwardly indeed every thing 
appeared the ſame as formerly, Diony/ius 
and the whole court careſſed him as 
much as ever, and Cleoniſſa ſeemed to 
hold it unworthy of her to give him any 
cauſe of mortification. But for this he 
was made to ſuffer the more by under- 
hand, ſecret and indirect means. He 
could not but ſee, how by degrees, un- 
der a thouſand falſe and frivolous pre- 
tences his beſt ordinances were either te- 


pealed, as crude, ſuperfluous and preju- 
2 
dicial, 
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dicial, or rendered uſeleſs by the publi- 


cation of others. How thoſe fe among 
his adherents, who were poſſeſt of real 
merit, were removed. —How all his aims 
were miſinterpreted, his actions placed in 
an arbitrary, falſe light, and all his quali- 
ſications or ſervices made ridiculous. Even 
at the time they were extolling his talents 
and virtues, they treated him as if he 
could not lay claim to the leaſt degree of 
either. Indeed they ſtill preſerved out of 
political motives (as they are uſually 
ſtiled) the appearance of acting upon the 
lame principles he had purſued in his 
adminiſtration ; but in every event that 
occurred, the ſteps which were taken 
were directly contrary to thoſe that would 
have been taken by him; and in ſhort, 
vice reigned again with as deſpotic a ſway 
as ever. 

Tuts was the time to avail himſelf of 
the condition he had annexed to- his a- 
greement with Dionyſius, and to withdraw 

himſelf when he was. certain, that he 
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could be of no farther ſervice at that 


Prince's court, This was indeed the ad- 
vice given him by the philoſopher 4-;- 
ftippus, the only one of his court friends 
who remained true to him. * You ſhould, 
ſaid he to him in a familiar conference 
upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, you 
ſhould either not have engaged with Dis- 
nyſius, or elſe, when you once had ac- 
cepted of your office, you ought to have 
accommodated your moral ideas, or at 
leaſt your actions, to circumſtances, Up- 
on this theatre of diſſimulation, deceit, 
intrigues, adulation and treachery, where 
virtues and obligations are complied with 
merely from mercenary views, and where 
every countenance is a maſk ;. in a word, 
at a court, there is no other rule but that 
of convenience, no other policy but that 
which endeavours to make every circum- 
ſtance coincide with our own deſigns. 
As to the reſt, it is perhaps a queſtion, 
whether you have done well to differ with 
Dionyſins, upon 3 point ſo trifling in it- 
ſelt. 
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feſs Bacchidion the dancing girl is much 
more eſtimable than this majeſtic: Cleo- 
nia, who with all her metaphyſies and 
virtue, is neither more nor leſs than a 
falſe, imperious and vile woman. Bac- 
chidion has done the ſtate no injury, and 
Chonifſa will do an infinite deal of miſ- 
chief. From this conſideration, inter- 
rupted Agathon, I have declared myſelf in 
favour of the former and againſt the lat- 
ter Yet it was eaſy to foreſce, that Cleo- 
nia would triumph, faid Ariſtippus.“— 
„But an honeſt man, Ariſippus, does not 
fide with the party that will conquer, but 
with that which is in the right, or is leaſt 
in the wrong.“ —* My dear Agathon,. an 
boneſt man, who will live at court, muſt 
get rid of great part of his integrity, to 
make it conſiſtent with his prudence, Is 
it not a pity, that ſo much good as you 
have already done, ſo much more as you 
would hereafter have done, ſhould be 
thrown away, merely becauſe. you would 
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felf, In the eyes of a philoſopher, 1 con- 
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not underſtand a beautiful ladv, who told 
you ſo plainly, that all the court (one 
ſingle perſon excepted) underſtood it, 
that ſhe abſolntely—would be beloved? 
But ſtill this crime might poſſibly have 
been forgiven, if you had but been com- 
plaiſant enough to affiſt her in her deſigns 
upon Dionyſus. If you even would not 
have condeſcended to this, yet where was 
the neceſſity of oppoſing her? What 
pernicious conſequence would have fol- 
lowed, if you had remained neuter ? 
The little Bacchidiou would have danced 
no more, and Cloniſ/a would have had the 
honour of ſupplying her place, till the 
tyrant had been as much cloyed with her, 
as he has been with ſo many others. This 
is all that would have happened, and 
ſuppoſe that you would have been obliged 
to ſuare the power with her, yet at leaſt 
you would have preſerved an equilibri- 
um, and would. ſtill have had credit e- 
nough to do a great deal of good. If 
you had ſeemed to be upon good terms 
with 


[ 
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with her, your office, and your intimacy 
with the Prince, would have furniſhed 
you with a thouſand opportunities-of ſet- 
ting her aſide inſenſibly, and in the beſt 
manner in the world, as ſoon as her fa- 
vours had ceaſed to have the charms of 
novelty.— But I know you too well, Aga- 
tion; you are not fit for diſſimulation, 
eunning, and court artifices; your heart 
s too noble, and if you will permit me 
to ſay it, your imagination too warm, to 
allow you ever to accuſtom yourſelf to 
that kind of prudence, without which 
it is impoſſible long to preſerve the favour 
of the great. Indeed I know not any 
court that would deſerve to have an Aa- 
on to conduct it. I might have told 
jou nearly as much as this before, when 
joined in perſuading you to engage 
yourſelf with Dionyſius, but it was better 
you ſhould be convinced of it by your 
own experience. Retire now before the 
ſtorm which J ſee gathering ſhall break 
over your head. Dionyſius deſerves not 

E. 6 ſuch 
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ſuch a friend as thou art. How much 
haſt thou deceived thyſelf, if thou haft 
ever imagined, that he had an eſteem for 
thee ! How is it poſſible, that abilities 
ſuch. as his ſhould have carried him ſo 
far? Even at the time that he was moſt 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, he 
was attached to thee from no other prin- 
ciple, than that which excited his love to 
his monkeys and his parrots—becauſe 
you amuſed him. His favour might as 
readily have been beſtowed upon any 0- 
ther newly-arrived perſon, who had play- 
ed upon the lute ſtill better than you did. 
No, Agathon, thou are not fitted to live 
with ſuch.people; retire, thou haſt done 
enough for thy glory. The folly of a 
new adminiſtration will beſt juſtify the 
wiſdom of thine. Thy actions, thy vir- 
tues, and a whole nation who will wiſh 
for thy return, and cherith thy memory, 
will beſt protect thee againſt the calum- 
nies and impertinent cenſures of a little 


court full of fools and infamous ſlaves, 
whoſe 
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whoſe hatred does thee more honour than 
their approbation. Thou art in circum- 
ſtances to be able to live with credit in 
an independent private ſituation: thy 
friends at Tarentum will receive thee with 
open arms. I repeat it, Agathon, leave a 
Prince who is fit for his ſlaves, and whoſe 
ſlaves deſerve ſuch a Prince; and only 
conſider how you ſhall enjoy life, after 
having made the experiment, how diffi- 
cult, how dangerous, and in general 
how fruitleſs it is, to labour for the hap- 
. pineſs of others.“ 

Tavs ſpoke Ariftippus, and Agathon 
would have done well to follow ſuch good 
advice: but how is it poſhble, that the 
perſon himſelf who performs a capital 
part in any piece, ſhould judge of it with 
as much calmneſs as a mere ſpeCtator ? 
Agathon ' beheld theſe matters in a very 
different point of view. He confidered 
himſelf as a man who had engaged in 
an undertaking to promote the weltare 
of Sicily, Why did I come to Syracuſe *— 
| ſaid 
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ſaid he to himſelf, —and with what views 
did I accept of the office of a friend and 
counſellor to this tyrant ? Did I this, to 
be either a ilave to his paſſions, or an a. 
gent of tyranny ?—Or had I a great and 
upright deſign? Should I ever have en- 
gaged with him, if he had not given 
me hopes, that virtue would at length 
prevail over his vices? He hath deceived 
me, and the experience I have of his 
diſpoſition, convinceth me that he is in- 
corrigible. But, will it be noble in me 
to abandon a people, whoſe welfare was 
the end of my endeavours; a people, 
who conſider me as their benefactor, as a 
prey to the caprice of this effeminate 
man, and to the rapaciouſneſs of his 
flatterers and flaves ?—What. obligations 
have I to him, which his ungrateful, baſe 
behaviour to me has not cancelled, and 
annulled ?—Or if I ſtill have obligations 
to him, are not thoſe infinitely more fa- 
cred, which connect me to a country, 
that by my choice, and by the ſervices | 

| have 
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have done it, is become my ſecond na- 
tive land? Who then is this Dionyſius? 
What right hath he to the ſupreme pow- 
er he arrogates to himſelf? Whom be- 
fides Agathon hath he to thank for that 
fingle right, he can with any plauſibility 
alledge ? How long from a tyrant abhor- 
red by all the world, has he commenced 


a king? Is it not from the time that I 


have conciliated the affections of the 
people to him by an equitable and bene- 
ficent adminiſtration ? He threw the bur- 
den of the ſtate upon me; he concealed 
his vices by means of my virtues; he 
appropriated my merits to himſelf, and 
enjoyed the fruits of them: ungrateful 
man !—And now, when he thinks him- 
ſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to do without 
me, he abandons himſelf again to his 
own diſpofition, and ſets out with annul- 
ling all the good I have done in his name; 
juſt as if he were aſhamed of having de- 
viated for a time from his character, and 
as if he could not be too much in haſte 
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to inform the whole world, that it has 
been Agathon, not Diony/ius, who has dif. 
covered to the Sicilians a dawn of better 
days, and given them hopes of recover- 
ing from the mal-treatment of a ſucceſ- 
ſion of wicked governors. What ſhall ! 
then be if I ſhould quit them in circum- 
ſtances which require my aſſiſtance more 
than ever? No, — Dionyſius has given 
proofs enough of his being incorrigible, 
and by perſeverance in bis vices, will be 
confirmed in the ridiculous imagination, 
that reſpect is due to him. Ir is time to 
put an end to the farce, and ſhew this 
little theatrical king the office he is fitted 
for by his perſonal qualifications. 

Ou readers will. ſee from this ſpeci- 
men of Agathon's ſoliloquy, that he was 
ſtill far from having ſubducd that enthu- 
ſiaſtic turn of mind which hath hitherto 
been the ſource of all his failings, as 
well as of his greateſt actions. We have 
no reaſon to doubt of the ſincerity of this 
monologue ; his ſoul was uſed to deal 

ſincerely 
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Cf. ncerely with itſelf. We may therefore 
er Wconclude, that he thought himſelf oblig- 
r d to take the reſolution of exciting a 
. erolt againſt Dionyſius, by motives alto- 
I gether as virtuous as thoſe, which, fifteen 
1 ears after, encouraged one of the moſt 

generous men that ever exiſted, Timoleon 
of Corinth, to undertake the reſtoration 
of Sicily to freedom. But it is not there- 
fare the leſs certain, that a quick ſenſe of 
| the perſonal injuſtice that was done to 
him, reſentment againſt the tyrant's in- 
gratitude, and chagrin at ſeeing himſelf 
facrificed to the deſpicable intrigues of a 
coquet, had a great influence over his 
preſent turn of thinking, and did not a 
little contribute to kindle that heroic fire 
which burned in his ſoul, In fact, he 
had no other obligations towards the i» 
eilians than ſuch as aroſe from his agree- 
ment with Diony/ius, and which by this 
very agreement itſelf, were diſſolved ſo 
ſoon as his ſervices ſhould no longer be 


agrecable to the King. Syracuſe was not 
| his 
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his native country. Diozyſius had acquir- 
ed a kind of right by the tacit conſent 
to the ſucceſſion, in virtue of which he 


had aſcended the throne of his father. the 
Agathon himſelf would not have entered bis 
into his ſervice if he had not conſidered pa 
hum as a legitimate Prince. The ſame th1 


motives which had then induced him to 
prefer a monarchy to a republic, and 
hitherto to oppoſe the views of Div, 
prevailed now 1n their full force. It was nc 
very uncertain whether a revolt againſt 
Dionyfins would really put the Sicilians 
in a better fituation, or give them an- 
other, and perhaps ſtill a worſe maſter, 
fince they had given ſo many proofs of 
their being unable to bear freedom. Dio- 
ny/ius had power enough to make the de- 
poſition of him a difficult matter, and 
the pernicious effects of a civil war were 
the only certain conſequenees which could 
be foreſeen from fo doubtful an enter- 
priſe. — All theſe conſiderations would 


have had no ſmall weight in the ſcale of 
4 
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2 cool and impartial deliberation, and 
would probably have counterpoiſed the 
oppoſite motives. But Agathon was nei- 
ther cool nor impartial, —he was a man; 
bis vanity was injured in the tendereſt 
part. The paſſion into which he was 
thrown by this, gave a new colouring to 
all the objects that were before him. 
Dionyfius whoſe vices he had at firſt conſi- 
dered with friendly eyes as infirmities, 
now appeared to him in the deteſtable 
light of a tyrant. The more favourably 
he before thought of PhiliNus, the greater 
averſion had he now for his character, 
ſince he had once found him falſe and 
mean; there was nothing ſo infamous, 
nothing ſo ſhameleſs, that he would not 
have imputed to ſuch a man. The cha- 
grin he felt at ſeeing the alluring images 
he had repreſented to himſelf of the hap- 
pineſs of the Sicilians under his admini- 
tration, now entirely gave them a new 
power over his imagination. He could 
not bear that men who were his adver- 

ſarxes 
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faries only becauſe they were enemies to 
all that was good, enemies to virtue and 
the public welfare, ſhould obtain ſuch a 
triumph. He conſidered it as a general 
duty to oppoſe the deſigns of the wicked, 
and the poſt he had maintained nearly 
for the ſpace of two years in Sicily, made 
it clear (as he thought) that he was 
called to a particular exertion of this duty 
in the preſent inſtance. Theſe conſide- 
rations, beſides their own proper force 
had alſo his imagination in their favour, 
and theretore muſt neceſſarily overcome 
all that prudence could ſuggeſt againſt 
them. | 

As ſoon as Agathon had reſolved upon 
his plan, he laboured to carry it into exe- 
cution.— Dion, who was then at Athens, 
had a conſiderable party in Sicily, by 
means of which he had hitherto exerte. 
every poſſible effort to obtain his recall 
from the Prince. He had made parti- 
cular applications to Agathon for this pur- 


poſe, as foon as he was informed of his 
credit 
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credit with Dionyſius. But Agathon at that 
time had not ſo favourable an opinion of 
Dion's character, as the academy at 
Athens; a virtue mixed with pride, in- 
flexibility, and auſterity, appeared to him, 
if not ſuſpicious, at leaſt not very ami- 
able; he apprehended with reaſon, that 
the diſpoſition of this Prince would ne- 
ver ſuffer him to be quiet; and that not- 
withſtanding his republican principles, 
he would be as impatient of ſharing the 
ſupreme authority in the ſtate with any 
perſon, as of living in it without autho- 
rity, Inſtead therefore of aſſiſting in his 
being recalled by Dionyſius, he had given 
full ſcope to that extreme averſion he had 
before ſhewed for him, and by this 
behaviour had drawn upon himſelf 
ſome diſpleaſure from Dion's friends, who 
were as much offended, that he had 
not done any thing in favour of this 
Prince, as if he had acted againſt him. 
But ſince his own experience had con- 
firmed every idea that the enemies of 


Dionyfius 
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Diony/ius could entertain of him, his ſen- 
timents of Dion were totally changed; 
this Prince who undoubtedly had great 
qualities, now appeared to him as an up- 
right man, in whom the tireſome proſ- 
pect of public miſery, under an infa- 
mous government, and the ever fruitleſs 
endeavours of. ſtriving againſt the torrent 
of corruption, had excited a juſt and 
laſting diſcontent, which notwithſtand- 
ing it had the appearance of ſplenetic 
melancholy, was in reality the reſult of 
the nobleſt love of humanity. He there- 
tore reſolved to join with him; he diſ- 
cloſed himſelf to Dion's friends, and they, 
rejoiced at the approbation of a man, 
who by his talents and his favour with 
the people was capable of gaining the 
upper-hand for their party, diſcovered to 
him in return the whole diſpoſition of D:- 
on's affairs, the number of his friends, and 
the ſecret preparations, which in expec- 
tation of ſome favourable incident, had 


already been made for his return into S- 
City : 
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iy: And thus Agathon in a ſhort time 
tom being the friend and prime miniſter 
of Diony/ius, became the chief of a con- 
piracy againſt him, in which all thoſe 
perſons joined, who from more noble or 
more intereſted motives were diſſatisfied 
wth the preſent mode of government. 
Hal on traced: out a plan for the conduct 
of the whole affair; and this occaſioned 
2 ſecret epiſtolary correſpondence with 
Vion, by which the favourable opinion 
they began to entertain of each other, 


unk in pleaſure and voluptuous ſecurity, 
toured the progreſs of the conſpiracy 
by a negligence which had fo little the 
zppearance of being natural, that the con- 
ſpirators were alarmed at it. They re- 
doubled their vigilance, and, (what is 
moſtly a matter of ſurprize, though very 
common in enterprizes of this kind) not- 
vithſtanding the great number of thoſe 
vho were in the ſecret, every thing re- 
mained fo quiet, that from outward ap- 
pearances, 


was. ſtill more confirmed. The court, 
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pearances no man would have been let 
into any ſuſpicion; if on the one hand 
the improbability that Agathon ſhoul 
conſider his diſgrace with ſo much indif 
ference as he ſeemed to do; and if on the 
other, the information received of Dios 
preparations which were not kept ve 
private, had not at length excited the at 
tention of Philiſtus, wbo was naturally 
miſtruſtful. From this inſtant Agathon 
and all thoſe who were known to be 
Dion's friends, were narrowly watched by 
a thouſand inviſible eyes? At length Fi- 
l iftus had the good fortune to ſeize a ſlave, 
who came from Athens with letters to 
Agathon. From theſe letters, which diſ- 
cloſed the reaſons, why Dion had not 
been able to effect his intended landing 
in Sicily, ſo ſoon as it had been agreed 


an 


2 
upon between them, it appeared very 0 
evidently that Agathon and the reſt c gs 
Dion's friends were concerned in his ſpon- fit 
taneous return from exile; but nothing th 


was contained thereit: which intimated 
any 
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any deſign againſt the preſent govern- 
ment, except a few indeterminate expreſ- 
fons which might appear to conceal ſome 
myſterious tranſaction. We may caſily 
conceive the alarm this diſcovery raiſed 
in the tyrant's cloſet. It could not but 
be felt that there was reaſon enough to 
apprehend the worſt ; and therefore Phi- 
ifs held it moſt adviſeable to treat the 
matter as a ſecret of ſtate. Azathou was 
taken into cuſtody on pretence of ſeve- - = 
ral offenſes againſt government, though 
nothing preciſe was told to the public, 
and the true reaſon was moſt induſtriouſly 
concealed, It was thought better to em- 
barraſs Dion's friends (which from panic 
were repreſented more numerous than they 
teally were) than to drive them to deſ- 
pair; and thus while the party was watch- 
ed with the greateſt caution, time was 
gained, and the ſtate put in a proper 
ſituation to reſiſt any ſudden attack of 
the enemy. 
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Wx are already accuſtomed to ſee our 
Hero greater in adverſe fortune than in 
any other ſituation. Prepared againſt the 
worſt he could expect from his enemies, 
he reſolved not to afford them the tri- 
umph of ſeeing Agathou ſubmit to any 
thing that was unworthy of him. He 
abſolutely refuſed to give any anſwer to 
Philiftus and Timocrates, who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the crimes thet 
were laid to his charge. He defired to 
be heard by the Prince himſelf, and ap- 
pealed for this to the conditions that had 
been ſettled between them. But Diojy- 
fins had not the courage to; ſupport a ſe- 
cret conference with his former favourite, 
Attempts were made to ſhake his firm- 
neſs by herſh treatment and menaces ; 
and the beautiful Cleoniſſa would have 
given her voice for the ſevereſt ſentence, 
if the tyrant's timidity, and the prudence 
of his miniſters could have been pre- 
vailed upon to follow her ſuggeſtions. 


She was therefore obliged to be ſatisfied 
with 
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zich the hope that was given her, that as 


ſoon as Dion was diſpatched one way or 


other, Agat hon ſhould be made a public 
acrifice to her vindictive virtue. 

In the mean while Apathon's friends 
were under the greater apprehenſions for 
him, as they were ſufficiently acquainted 
with the malice of his enemies, to be af- 
ſured that they would exert- their utmoſt 
forts to prejudice the tyrant againſt him, 
and knew that the Prince was weak 
enough to fufter himſelf to be led by 
them: for voluptuous Princes are often- 
mes cruel againſt their natural inclina- 
tons, from their inability to reſiſt the 
importunities of their favourites. Au- 
an's friends, therefore, ſecretly em- 
ployed all the means they could, with- 
but exciting a ſedition, the conſequence 
of which would have been too uncertain, 
o promote his delivery. Dion, upon 
this occafion, gave a proof of his mag 
nanimity, for he wrote a friendly letter to 
Diomſeus, in which he engaged to diſ- 
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miſs his troops, and wait for his recall a; 
a fayour depending merely on the good 
will of his Prince, upon condition that 
Agathon ſhould be ſet at liberty, whoſe 
only crime was that he had intereſted 
himſelf for his return into his native 
country. However noble this procced- 
ing was, and however eaſily a reconcilia- 
tion between Diony/ſius and Dion might 
have been effected by it, yet would it 
have been of very little ſervice to A. 
thon, if his Italian friends had not halt- 
_ ened to lay before the tyrant motives of a 
more urgent nature, But at this very 
time, ambaſſadors arrived from Tare:- 
tum, in the name of Archytas, whoſe in- 
fluence was all ſufficient in that republic, 
who were commiſhoned to procure the 
deliverance of his friend, and in caſe of 
neceſſity to declare, that this republic 
would be obliged to ſupport Dion's party 
with all her force, if Dionyſius ſhould he- 
ſitate any longer to do complete juſtice to 
this Prince as well as to Agathon, Dio: 


iu 
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fus knew the character of Archytas too 
well, to have any doubts of the ſeriouſ- 
neſs of this menace. He therefore hoped 
to extricate himſelf in the beſt manner 
out of this buſineſs, if beſides giving 
aſſurances that he was not averſe to a re- 
concihation with his brother-in-law; he 
acquieſced in the enlargement of Aga- 
Han. But our Hero declared that he 
would neither accept of his deliverance 
52 favour from Dionyſius, nor be indebted 
for it to the interceſſion of his friend. 
le demanded that the crimes for which 
he had been taken into cuſtody, ſhould 
be publicly declared and inquired into, 
in the preſence of Dionyſius, the am- 
bafladors from Tarentum, and the chief 
perſons of Syracuſe ; and that his de- 
fence ſhould be heard, and his ſen- 
tence pronounced according to the laws; 
conſcious as he was that except his recent 
connections with Dion, which it was eaſy 
to juſtify, his moſt malicious enemies 
could not alledge any thing againſt him, 
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with any appearance of truth, he was 
in the right to urge ſo ſolemn an in- 
quiry. But this was what Cleoniſa, 
. - Philifus, and the tyrant himſelf, who was 
very much embarraſſed in this buſineſs, 
could not admit of; and as the Taren- 
tines would not ſuffer him to protract the 
affair, Dionyſius was at laſt obliged to de- 
clare publicly, that a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
Agathon's being involved in a conſpiracy 
againſt him, had been the only cauſe of 
his impriſonment; and that he would 
not delay an inſtant ſetting him at liberty, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have cleared him- 
ſelf from this ſuſpicion, by a ſolemn pro- 
miſe, guaranteed by the Tarentines, 
that he would not hereafter under- 
take zny thing againſt the ſtate, The 
readineſs with, which the Tarentine 
ambaſſadors conſented to this propolal, 
ſhewed, that Agathon's delivery was onen 
entirely to Archytas; and we ſhall per- 
haps diſcover in the ſequel, why this 
chief of a republic, not immediately in- 

volved 
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yolved in the affair, ſhould have under- 
taken this point with ſuch extraordinary 
zeal, But Agathon, who would not owe 
his freedom to any ignominious ſtep, 
could not for a long time be perſuaded to 
make a declaration, which might be con- 
fidered as. a kind of confeſſion, that he 
deſerted the party he had been connected 
with. But this delicacy, which in reſpect 
to his circumſtances was in fact too 
refined, muſt at length give way to the 
more important conſideration, that by 
refuſal of a compoſition apparently ſo 
equitable, he would expoſe himſelf to 
danger, without gaining any advantage 
for his party; for Diomſius would much 
rather Jet him depart quietly, than 
conſent that he ſhould acquire his free- 
dom by ſo many freſh allurements to re- 
venge, inſpire Dion's faction by this 
means with new life, and then join him- 
ſelf with this Prince for his deſtruction. 
The charming picture the Tarentines 
drew of the happy life he would enjoy 
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in the tranquil boſom of their native 
country, and in the company of his 
friends, completed the effect which the 
violent ftate of diſquietude, cares and 
impetuous paſhons, he had lived in for 
tome time paſt, muſt neceſſarily have 
upon ſuch a mind as his; it inſpired 
him at the ſame time with that total ab- 
horrence of public life, which he had 
conceived ' after his baniſhment from 
Atheas, and reſtored to him that entire 
propenſity to the contemplative life whicl, 
h had entertained at Delphos. He therc- 
fore condeſcended at length to take a ſtep 
which by Dion's friends would be impu— 
ted to him as a puſillanimous deſertion 
of the good cauſe, but which in fact was 
the only ſtep he could reaſonably take in 
his preſent ſituation. How many diſa- 
greeable hours would he have ſaved him- 


ſelf, and how much an xiety and trouble 
would he have ſpared his friends, if he 


had followed the advice of the ſage . 


ſiippus two months ſooner, 
Ir 
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Ir is a moſt certain proof of the vir- 
tue of a prime miniſter, though not of- 
ten to be met with, if he retires poorer, or 
at leaſt not richer than he was when he 
firſt entered on the theatre of public life. 
The character of an Epaminondas, a Mal- 
fingham, a More, and a Teſſin, has indeed 
at all times been rare ; but, if any thing 


can force the moſt obſtinate opponents of 


virtue, even a Hippias himſelf,” into a 


confeſſion of it's reality, and an unwil- 


ling acknowledgment of it's divinity, it 
certainly is the example of ſuch men. 
Heaven forbid, that I ſhould ever think 
men like Hippias worthy of any other re- 
tutation ! Let them go to Acker,: and 
when they have beheld that fingle object 
under heaven, on which (to uſe the ex- 
preſhon of an antient ſage) even the 
Deity looks down with pleaſure, when 
they have ſeen that venerable old 
man,. who there contented with the no- 
ble and envied poverty of a Fabricius and 
a Cincinnatus, yet too virtuous to be proud: 
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of it, enjoys the only reward of a long 
and glorious life, devoted to God, to his 
King, and to his country, in the filent 
conſciouſneſs of his own goodneſs, and 
(as often as he looks on his Telemachus) 
in the hope, of not having entirely la. 
boured in vain—who forgotten, and, 
perhaps, even perſecuted by an ungrateful 
age, quietly wraps himſelf up in his virtue, 
and in his perſuaſion of a better immor- 
tality—1f they have ſeen this truly great 
man, and if the fight of him does not 
effect what all the diſcourſes of Plato and 
Seneca have been incapable of produ- 
cing—then—let them think as they will, 
and act as they pleaſe with impunity ; 
they deſerve not to be refuted, becauſe 
they are incorrigible—And thou, glori- 
ous and amiable old man, accept this, 
however periſhable monument, from 
one, whoſe pen has never been proſtitu- 
ted to venal or intereſted commendations 
of the great of this world—1 have no 


reward, no advantages to expect fron 
| thee 


thee—thou wilt never read this my 
deſign is pure as thy virtue —accept this 
feeble teſtimony of ſincere eſteem from 


one, who ſees little worthy of eſteem un- 


der the ſun accept this and his gratitude 
for thoſe filent tears of tranſport, which 
(at an age when he was yet ſuſceptible of 
that pureſt delight of humanity) the: 
peruſal of thy virtue- breathing letters 
drew from his eyes—theſe ſentiments: 
alone have influenced him on this occa- 
on —he could not reſolve to lay a con- 
ſtraint upon his heart Let no man who 
mall read his book, expect an excuſe: 
for this digteſſion. 

As Arhox involved in cares for the 
welfare of Sicily, and engaged in efforts, 
to promote the happineſs of others, had 
ſo entirely forgot himſelf, that he would 
have quitted Syracuſe no richer than he 
was at his departure from Detphos, or 


when he was baniſhed from Athens, if 


luckily, foon after his elevation to a dig- 
nity, which gave him no fmall credit in: 
| F6 all 
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all the ſtates of Greece, a part of his pa. 
ternal eſtate had not fallen to him. The 
Athenians were then in need of an alli- 
ance with Dionyfius, on account of ſome 
commercial views, and thought proper, 
before they had recourſe to Agathon's me- 
diation, to preſent him by their ambaſ- 
ſadors with a decree, in virtue of which 
his ſentence of baniſhment was not only 
repealed, but alſo the judgment by which 
he had formerly been deprived of his 
paternal eſtate, - was. reverſed, and the 
unlawful poſſeſſors of it condemned to 
reſtore the whole immediately to him. 
| Agathou generouſly accepted only the 
half, which was not indeed. enough to 
ſupply the wants. of an Alcibiades or a 
Hippias; but ſtill it was more than even 
a philoſopher of the ſect of Ari/izppus 
would have required, to enable him to 
live with independance, convenience and 
caſe ; and this was enough for Agathon. 
Ovr Hero ſtaid no longer at Syracuſe, 


after he had recovered his freedom, than 
was 
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was neceſſary to ſee and thank his friends. 
Dionyſius, who (we know very well) had 
the ambition of doing every thing in a 
handſome manner, deſired that he might 
take leave of him in preſence of his 
whole court. He loaded him, on this 
occaſion, with commendations and ca- 
reſſes, and thought that he played the 
part of a refined ſtateſman, in pretend- 
ing that he conſented reluctantly to his 
diſmiſſion, and that they parted with 
each other upon the moſt friendly terms. 
Aat on had the complaiſance to aſſiſt in 
acting this laſt ſcene of the comedy; and 
thus accompanied by the ambaſſadors of 
Tarentum, criticized by every one, cen- 
fured by many, and known by few, even 
among thoſe who thought moſt favour- 
ably of him, but regretted, and his re- 
turn frequently wiſhed by all good men, 
our Hero departed from a city and from a 
country, where he had enjoyed the ſatis- 
faction of leaving ſeveral monuments of 
bis. glorious adminiſtration behind him, 

and 
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and from which he carried nothing away 
with him, beſides a ſeries of experience, 
which confirmed him in the reſolution — 
Never again to expoſe himſelf to any thing 
of the ſame kind. 


c HA P. IV. 


Information to the Reader. 


HANKS to the Gods (exclaims 

here the author of the Greek ma- 
nuſcript, as a man whoſe heart is ſud- 
denly relieved) thanks to the Gods, that 
we have brought our Hero out of the 
moſt dangerous of all infamous places, 
into which an honeſt man can be ſeduced, 
unſullied, and what is almoſt incredible, 
with all his virtue ! He is much indebted 
to good fortune, continues the manu- 
ſcript; but—by dog (the great oath of 
the ſage Socrates) what buſineſs had he 


too with a court? He, who was ſenſible 
that 
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that he was neither intended for a ſlave, 
nor a flatterer, nor a buffoon, what had 
he to do at the court of a Diomſius? 
What an idea —and 1s it poſſible that ſuch 
an idea could enter into the brain of a 
wife man? — to make a vicious Prince 
virtuous ! — Or what honeſt man, who 
feels a fund of ſound reaſon and henevo- 
lence within himſelf, ever thought of go- 
ing to a court, with an intention of ex- 
erting either the one or the other? We 
muſt own, the enthufiaſm—of a Lycur- 
gas, who from a monarch became a pri- 
vate citizen, in order to make his coun- 
try more happy, is a moſt noble thing :— 
or that of a Leonidas, who with three 
hundred men of equal reſolution, devo- 
ted himſelf to death, in order to diſcou- 
rage as many myriads of Barbarians from 
fighting with the Greeks. However 
great, however excellent are theſe ex- 
ploits, yet are they poſſible to human na- 
ture; and thoſe who undertake them, may 
flatter themſelves, that they will accom- 


pliſh 
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pliſh their deſigns. But no one ſurely 
has ever heard of a man, or a Hero, the 
ſon of any Goddeſs, or of any God, or 
even a God himſelf, having effected what 
Agathon undertook, when, with a lute in 
his hand, he engaged to become the 
Mentor of a Dionyſius. 

AFTER this humourous introduction, 
with which our author begins the chap- 
ter, there follows a long, and as it ap- 
pears, rather a ſplenetic declamation a- 
gainſt that claſs of mortals, who are ſtil- 
ed men of faſhion ; with various digreſ- 


fions on their miſtrefſes—on their hounds 


—and the reaſon why it is dangerous for 
a prime miniſter. to have too much ge- 
nius, too much diſintereſtedneſs, and too 
much attachment to his maſter,—lo far 
as we can perceive, this is one of the 
moſt remarkable, and moſt ſingular chap- 
ters in the whole work. But unfortu- 
nately the manuſcript is in this place 
partly deſtroyed by rats, and partly 
ſo much injured by damps, that it would 

be 
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be more eaſy to make out ſomething pro- 
perly connected from the papers of the 
Cumæan Sibyl, than from thoſe fragments 
of words, ſentences and periods, which 
ſill remain. We confeſs ourſelves fo 
much affected at this loſs, that we had 
rather have been deprived of thoſe inge- 
nious ſupplements to Petronius, which 
Mr. Naudot has deviſed, or of all the 
works of the worthy Father *. This 
loſs, however, with reſpect to the elogium 
of people of faſhion is the more ſupport- 
able, as we find in Mr. Helvetiuss book, 
all that can be ſaid upon the extenſive 
penetration, the magnanimity, the noble 
ſentiments, and the fine taſte, which uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſh men of faſhion from other 
common mortals; a book, be it ſaid, 
without prejudice or offenſe to any one, 
which, according to the diſpoſition of 
the reader, is either the beſt or the worſt 
book that has appeared in our century. 
It has a ſimilar digreſſion on miſtreſſes 
and hounds ; on which ſubjects the reader 

who 
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who is inclined, may find more than ſuf. 
ficient information in the Earl of Hamil. 
ton's additions to the amorous hiſtory of 
the court of Charles the Second, King of 
England; and in the wonderful writings 
of a certain more modern ſtateſman, 
whom, out of tenderneſs for his modeſty 
we ſhall avoid naming. But the loſs of 
the third digreſſion we moſt heartily la. 
ment, becauſe as we have been aſſured 
by one of the greateſt connoiſſeurs in Eu- 
rope, there is not at preſent any book in 
the world in which this intereſting and 
rather intricate ſubject has been properly 
developed and thoroughly diſcuſſed. Un- 
fortunately the chapter is moſt defective 
in this place. We may however conclude 
from a few words, which appear to be- 
long to the end of this digreſſion, that 
the author has aſſigned nine and thirty 
cauſcs; and we muſt own our curioſity 
was excited to know what theſe nine and 
thirty cauſes were. 


CHAP, 
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SHA 
Moral Situation of our Hero. 


HE writer of the old manuſcript, 

from which we own that we have 

taken the greateſt part of this hiſtory, 
triumphs, as it has been ſeen, on account 
of his having brought his hero away 
from a court with all his virtue untaint- 
ed, This would certainly be ſomething 
approaching to a miracle, if it really had 
been effected; but we apprehend he has 
faid more, than ſtrictly (peaking he was 
capable of proving. If there are not ſome 
kinds of moral amulets, which counteract 
the infectious nature of à court air, in 
the ſame manner as the Belemmites are an 
antidote to poiſon, it ſeems rather incom- 
prehenſible to us that the tumnlt of an 
active life, the noxious vapours of flat- 
tery, which a favourite, willingly or un- 
willingly, inceſſantly inhales,—the neceſ- 
ſity 
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ſity of relaxing a little from the claims of 
wiſdom and virtue, in order not to loſe 
all ;=and what is ſtill worſe than all this, 
the innumerable diſſipations by which the 
ſoul 1s hurried from itſelf, and in attend- 
ing to a number of lefler objects ruſhing 
impetuoufly by, forgets to attend to it's 
own ſituation, —it is inconceivable, I ſay, 
that all theſe circumſtances ſhould not 
have had ſome pernicious influence on 
the character of his ſoul and his heart, 
We muſt however confeſs, that the ſame 
thing happened to him on this occaſion, 
that we ſee by daily experience uſually 
happens to all other men. He was as 
little aware of this gradual, though hot 
leſs certain influence, and the changes 
which it imperceptibly wrought in his 
ſoul ; as a man in full health is ſenfible 
of the ſecret and infinuating diſorders 
which the inſtability of the weather, tri- 
fling irregularities in living, the hetero- 
geneous nature of his food, the flow 
working poiſon of the paſfions, houily 
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occaſion in the avimal machine. The 
changes which take place in our internal 
diſpoſition muſt be conſiderable, in order 
to be noticed; and we commonly do not 
begin to perceive them clearly till we 
find it neceſſary to heſitate, and aſk our- 
ſelves, whether we are ſtill the ſame per- 
ſons we were. It was probably on this 
account, that Agatlion, without the leaſt 
miſtruſt of himſelf, aſcribed the progreſs 
which the revolution in his ſoul already 
begun at Smyraa, had made during his 
ſtay at Syracuſe, entirely to the new or 
confirmed experience, he had ſo many 
opportunities of acquiring in this wide 
extenſive ſphere. 

IT is indiſputably one of the greateſt 
advantages, if not the only one, which a 
thinking man can acquire from living 
in the great world, if he is ever ſo happy 
as to retire from it,—that he has learnt 
to know that part of mankind. Ir is true 
there are as many ſtrong objections to 
this method of gaining a knowledge of 
man- 
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mankind, as to that of acquiring it fron; 
hiſtory, from thewritings ofthe poets, mo- 
raliſts, ſatyriſts, and romance writers,—or 
to any other method. But on the other 
hand it muſt be allowed, that it is at 
leaſt full as certain a method as any; 
and even that it is more ſo, if the perſon 
who purſues it is endowed with all the 
qualifications neceſſary for an -obſeryer, 
Nothing however can be more ridiculous 
than a coxcomb, who flatters himſelf that 
he has acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the world, and of mankind, after he has 
carried his figure about ten or fifteen 
years through all countries and courts, 
conquered forme dozen of equiyocal 
virtues, and _collected as many infi- 
pid ſtories, or ſuſpicious additions to 
the ſcandalous chronicle of every place 
he has paſſed through, with the aſſiſtance 
of which he can make the company 
laugh or yawn for two or three days.— 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than to 


fee ſuch a one caſting his eve aſkance with 
a 
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2 ſtupid ſmile of contempt upon a2 man, 
who after a deep conſideration of human 
nature for many years, occaſionally judges 
of characters and manners, without hav- 
ing ſeen the ſeven towers, or been pre- 
ſent at the marriage of the Doge of Ve- 
nice with the Adriatic ſea, We know not 
exactly what number there may be of 
ſuch men of the world as belong to this 
claſs. This, however, appears evident, 
that a man of genius and enlightened un- 
lerſtanding, for empiriciſm alone is here 
as inſufficient, as in all other practical 
ſciences, acquires by living in the great 
world, (fo far as we take this word in its 
nue ſenſe) by the connection he muſt 
have in any conſiderable city with all 
kinds of ranks and characters; - by the 
frequent opportunities he has of ſeeing 
the perſons he obſerves, in all manner of 
circumſtances, both with and without the 
maſk, of putting them to all kinds of 
rials; and of diſcovering their ruling 
nclinations and ſecret motives, as well 

by 
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by the uſe which others make of them, 
as by that which they endeavour to make 
of others;—it is evident, I ſay, that ſuch 
a man with ſuch advantages, acquires a 
more immediate, more extenſive, and 
more juſt knowledge of men, than others 
who owe their theory only to hiſtorians, 
metaphyſicians and moraliſts, three very 
uncertain kinds of teachers; — or who 
have made their obſervations merely on 
the microcoſm of their own ſelves, 

IT has already been remarked above, 
that Agathon at his appearance upon the 
ſtage, which he has now quitted again, 
had long ceaſed to think ſo ſublimely 
and abſtractedly of human nature, as at 
Delphos. It makes a conſiderable diffe- 
rence, whether a man lives among the ſta- 
tues of gods and heroes, or amongſt men. 
But when he had enriched the obſerva- 
tions he had already collected at Athens 
and Smyraa, by a nearer acquaintance 
with the great, and with courtiers, his 


opinion of the native beauty and dignity 
of 
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of human nature, ſank gradually ſo low, 
that he was ſometimes tempted contrary 
to the dictates of his heart, (which he 
thought might as well be the perſuaſions 
of ſelf-love and prejudice) to beheve that 
all the elevated and noble things which 
the divine Plato had ſpoken or written 
about it, were anecdotes from another 
world. Imperceptibly the ideas which 
Hippias had given him of it, no more ap- 
peared ſo ſhocking, as when he placed 
himſelf in the-garden of this voluptuous 
philoſopher by moonlight, and meditated 
on the ſtate of incorporeal ſpirits. At 
length this was carried ſo far, that theſe 
notions ſeemed to him ſufficiently proba- 
ble, to enable him to conceive how per- 
ſons, who found in their own hearts no- 
thing that could give them a higher 
opinion of their nature, might be indu- 
ced, by a long connection with the 
world, to perſuade themſelves entirely of 
the truth of them. 
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Ir was poſhble for Agathon to go as far 
as this, without tranſgreſſing the bounds 
of that wiſe moderation, which ought 
always to make us flow and reſerved in 
our deciſions upon this important point, 
and all that relates to it. But at times, 
when he ſaw his fineſt expectations diſ- 
appointed by the folly or wickedneſs of 
thoſe with whom he was obliged to live, 
his chagrin threw a more than common 
gloom over his ſoul, and he went ſtill a 
ſtep farther. No, ſaid he then to him- 
ſelf, men are not what I took them for, 
when I judged of them by myſelf, and 
of myſelf by the youthful feelings of a 
ſenſible heart, and by an innocence not 
yet put to the trial. My experience juſ- 
tifies the worſt that Hippias ſaid of them; 
and if they are no better, what reaſon 
have I to perplex myſelf, becauſe they 
will not be influenced by prine1; les, 
which have no kind of relation to their 
nature ? Mine was the fault, who wanted 


to carve a Mercury out of a knotted fig- 
trce * 
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tree, Did he not apprize me, that I had 
nothing elſe to expect, if I meant to re- 
gulate the plan of my life according to 
my ideas? His prediction could not 
have been more exactly ful filled. Had 
| followed his principles, had I firſt at 
Athens, or afterwards here at Syracuſe, 
eonducted myſelf as Hippias would have 
done in my fituation,—I ſhould then 
have accompliſhed my defigns; then 
ſhould I have been happy, —- and Heaven 
knows, whether the Sicilians would have 
ſuffered from it. This is now the ſecond 
time, that Philiſtus, a true follower of 
the ſyſtem of my Sophiſt, though he 
might not be able to make it appear ſo 
well connected or ſo plauſible, has ob- 
tained the victory over wiſdom and vir- 
ue. What need have [ of farther expe- 
rience, to-know, that he will as certainly 
triumph over another Plato, and over ano- 
ther Agathon? - How much did I relax 
from my principles, how much did I de- 
mean myſelf, when I ſaw the impoſſibi- 
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lity of raiſing thoſe I was concerned with 
to a level with myſelf ? What did this 
avail me? I could not prevail upon my- 
ſelf to act in a baſe and mean manner, to 
become a flatterer, a pimp, a traitor to 
the real intereſts of the Prince and the 
nation, —and thus I loſt at once the fa- 
vour of the Prince, and the only reward 
I required for my ſervices, the advantages 
which the country began to enjoy from 
my adminiſtration, becauſe I could not 
conſent to conſider every thing that was 
uſeful, as equitable and proper.—O ' 
certainly Hippias, thy ideas and maxims, 
thy morals, thy politics are founded upon 
the experience of all ages. When have 
men ever been otherwiſe ? When have 
they ever eſteemed virtue, but when they 
were in need of her aſſiſtance; and when 
has virtue not been odious to them, as 
ſoon as ſhe came in competition with 
their paſſions ? | 

Turks reflections brought our Hero 


to the very brink of the deep abyls, 
which 
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which lies between the ſyſtem of virtue, 
and that of Hippias; but the firſt tremb - 
ling look he caſt upon it, was ſufficient 
to make him retreat with horror. The- 
notions of the eſſential difference be- 
tween juſtice and injuſtice, and the ideas 
of moral beauty, had taken too deep a 
root in his heart, were too cloſe interwo- 
ven and grown together with the tender- 
eſt fibres of it, to be extirpated by a 
cauſe entirely accidental, however pow- 
erfully it might work upon his imagina- 
tion, or upon his paſſions. Virtue wan+ 
ted no other advocate with him, but his 
own heart. At the very ſame inſtant that 
a too well founded miſanthropy had re- 
preſented mankind to him in a contempt- 
ible light, and, perhaps, as ſome mirrors 
do, much more odious than they really 
are, he felt with the moſt perfect cer- 
tainty, that for the crown of the: Perſian 
monarch himſelf, he would neither have 
been Hippias nor Philiſtus. He felt, that 
if he ſhould again be placed in the ſame 
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circumſtances, he ſhould act juſt as he 
had-aCted before, without being alarmed 
at any conſequences that might enſue, 
On the contrary, it could not be other- 

' wiſe, but that theſe reflections, which 
he had entirely given way to, ſince his 
diſgrace, and particularly during his im- 
priſonment, muſt entirely deſtroy the re- 
mains of that moral enthufiaſm, with 
which we ſaw him fired when he fled 
from Smyrna. The thought of being 
employed for the happineſs of mankind, 
for the univerſal good of the whole race, 
loſes its powerful attraction, as ſoon as 
we think meanly of that race. The great- 
neſs of this enterprize is the very thing 
that makes it attractive, - and this natu- 
rally contracts itſelf, when we repreſent 
mankind to ourſelves as a herd of crea- 
tutes, the greateſt part of whom confine 
their whole felicity, the only aim of all 
their endeavours, to the gratification of 
their corporcal wants, and are fooliſh 
enough, by a mean ſubmiſſion to a ſmall 
| number 
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mmber of the worſt among their own 
ſpecies, to put themſelves almoſt always 
n ſuch a fituation, that they can acquire 
this mere animal felicity but ſeldom or 
for a ſhort time, and even then only by 
importunity or artifice. Every animal 
ſeeks its own food, —digs itſelf a hole, or 
builds itſelf a neſt, —propagates itſelf.— 
lleeps, —and dies. What do the great- 
eſt part of mankind more than this ? The 
employment which diſtinguiſhes them 
moſt from other animals, is the care of 
cloathing themſelves, and this, indeed, is 
the chief buſineſs of many millions : 
and muſt I (ſaid Adlon to himſelf in 
one of his worſt humours) mult I ſacri- 
fice my tranquillity, my pleaſures, my 
faculties, my exiſtence to the care, that 
a particular herd of theſe noble creatures 
ſhould eat more delicately, dwell more 
ſumptuouſly, propagate themſelves more 
frequently, cloath themſelves more rich- 
ly, ſleep more ſoftly than they did be- 
fore, or than others of their ſpecies do? 
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Is not this all they want ? And do they 
employ me for theſe purpoſes ? What 
inducement have I to do them theſe ſer- 
vices ? Is there a fingle perſon amongſt 
them, who in all his undertakings, has 
any nobler deſign than his own ſatisfac- 
tion? Dol owe them any eſteem or gra- 
titude, becauſe they work to ſupply my 
wants, or to miniſter to my pleaſures? I 
am indeed bound to pay them. for it, this 
is all they want, and all they can require 

of me. x 
Hxavens !—ſo methinks I hear ſome 
affecting voices exclaim—is it poſſible? 
Could Autlon think ſo ? So meanly, ſo 
ignobly—ſo coldly, my fair ladies, fo 
coldly! And you will agree with me, 
that during a confinement of two or 
three months, which a man .has drawn 
upon himſelf by great and noble ſenti- 
ments alone, he had occaſion enough 10 
cool a little the heat of a generous cn. 
thufiaſm,—But what will now become ot 
our Hero's virtue ?—What is virtuc 
a without 
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without that charming fire, without that 
ſublime inſpiration, which raiſes man 
above the reſt'of his ſpecies, and elevates 
him even above himſelf, to the dignity 
of an univerſal benefactor, a guardian 
angel, an inferior divinity ?—We allow 
it, virtue without this ethereal flame, is 
a thing of little value, of little. ſplen- 
dor“ And how deplorable is it, to ſee 
cur Hero's virtue ſubdued, when it 
ſhould ſhew itſelf in its greateſt vigour !— 
What !—yield, becauſe it meets with 
oppoſition ?—Forſake the good cauſe, 
becauſe we doubt, and, perhaps, without 
reaſon, the happy ſucceſs of it? What 


elſe then is real virtue, but a perpetual 


conteſt with the. paſhons, follies and vi- 
ces—Within and without us?“ - Excel- 
lent !—and in Bunyan's Progreſs ſo well 
diſcuſſed, Gentlemen, that there is no 


need of our ſaying more upon the ſubject 


here, 


Ir is to be lamented, that our Hero 
had not ſupported his part better But 
G 5. to 
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to all appearances he never was a Hero, — 
and we have'been to blame in appropri- 
ating ſo honourable a name to him.— 
Not quite ſo; he ſet out excellently 
well ; he -was a Hero, at the time that 
he tore himſelf from the urgent careſſes 
of the ſeducing Prieſteſs.“— That might 
have been owen to the baſhful and ſhy in- 
nocence of beardleſs youth; and was he not 
then in love with the beautiful Pfyche ?— 


He deſerved ſtill the name of a Hero, 


when he had the courage to undertake the 
defenſe of a forſaken innocent man againſt 
a powerful party ?” You might have 
done as much from ambitious motives,— 
or from an averſion to one of the ene- 
mies of the perſon you meant to pro- 
tect. or from ſome ſecret defigns upon 
his wife,—-or becauſe you might have re- 
ceived forty thouſand livres out of his 
cheſt ?=And if you had been actuated 
by any of theſe motives, you would not 
have done an heroic action. That ga- 
thou then had acted from noble ſenti- 
| | ments, 
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ments, we know—from himſelf; and 
we have reaſon to give him credit for it 


but he might have flattered himſelf with 


the greateſt probability of brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs, and what a triumph was that for the 
ambition of a youth .of twenty years 
of age? — © However, he certainly 
ſhewed himſelf a Hero, when with calm- 
neſs and intrepidity he ſubmitted to the 
unjuſt decree of baniſhment pronounced 
againſt him by the Athenians, and would 
rather ſuffer the utmoſt, than owe his en- 
largement to any meanneſs.” —He was 
equally a Hero, at that time when he 
could ſay to himſelf, © I did not reproach 
virtue, that ſhe had drawn upon me the 
hatred and perſecutions of the wicked; 
felt that ſhe was her own reward.” —He 
was indeed very noble at this inftant ; but 
we muſt not forget, that he was then in 
a very extraordinary fituation, worked up 
to that higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm for 
virtue, which makes a man forget for a 
ume that he is a mortal, This kind of 

G 6 heroiſm 
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heroiſm continues naturally no longer 
than the fit of enthuſiaſm laſts. Apathoy 
was then conſcious, as he imagined, of 
an untainted virtue. With what pride 
muſt ſuch a conſciouſneſs have ſwelled 
his ſoul at the inſtant, that all Athe;s 
ſeemed to have conſpired to diſgrace him ; 
in the. moment that this very pride was 
the only thing that could counterbalancy 
the whole weight of his misfortunes, 
and procured him the triumph, of making 
the maſters of his fate feel all the ſupe- 
riority which virtue gave him over them? 
This kind of pride reſembles in its efle&3 
the rage of a courageous. man driven to 
deſpair. The certainty of death, to which 
he devotes himſelt, makes. him perform 
exploits worthy of an immortal. But A- 
thoa had not at that time, quite fo much 
reaſon to be proud of his virtue. The 
very ſame, enthufiaſtic diſpoſition of 
mind, which had inſpired him w.t2 ihe 
ſentiments of a. God, at his exile from 
Athens, had expoſed him at Smyrna to 

the 
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the ſoibles of a common man. He did 
not now think fo highly of himſelf, and 
as in ſimilar circumſtances, this heroic 
pride could no more come to his aſfilt- 
ance, it muſt neceſſarily be changed into 
that kind of miſanthropy, which extends 
uſelf over the whole ſpecies. In this in- 
ſtance, as in many others, the Hiſtory of 
Aeailion is the Hiſtory of all men, We 
think greatly of human nature, ſo long 
as we think highly of ourſelves ; our 
contempt has always either individuals or 
ſmall ſocieties for its object; but as ioon 
as we are degraded in our opinion of our- 
ſelves, our opinion of the whole race to 
which we belong, is ſunk at the fame 
time by an 1nternal influence we cannot 
reſiſt. We are ſusprized that we had not 
ſooner perceived, that the follies and vi- 
ces of thaſe among whom we live, ar? 
defects of nature itſelf, to which every 
one is ſubject; defects Which admit of 
degrees, are of one ſort or another, and 
adapted to the peculiarities of time, cir- 

cum- 
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cumſtances, conſtitution and cuſtom, 
The nearer we examine mankind, the 
greater reaſon have we for thinking ſo; 
and this way of thinking, at the ſame 
time that it gives us a certain low eſtima- 
tion of the whole race, induces us to be 
more indulgent to the failings and defects 
of the individuals, or the particular ſo- 
cieties we are connected with. Thus 
while we loſe ſomething of our virtuous 
pride, which is precipitately and ſimply 
taken for virtue itſelf, we at the ſame 
time gain on the fide of the moſt ami- 
able and moſt neceſſary qualities, affabi- 
tity and moderation; qualities, which in- 
deed have nothing brilliant m them, but 
have conſequently more energy, and there- 
fore make us fitter to live among crea- 
tures who ſtand in need of them every 
inſtant. | 

Ir is a common and frequently repre- 
henſible failing of the human race, that 
they prefer the miraculous to the natural, 


and the ſplendid, to that which does not 
ſtrike 
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ſtrike the eye ſo much, though more 
uſeful and laſting. This method of judg- 
ing of the value of things is never more 
fallacious, than when it is employed on 
moral objects. The ſublimity of a man's 


ideas and feelings, and the fluency of 


ſpeaking .a certain language of inſpira- 
tion, which (like the language of the 
Gods in Homer) grves other names to all 
things, without making them 1n the leaſt 
otherwiſe than what they really are under 
their common names, uſually induces us 
to think very highly of the excellence of 
his character. But the conclufion we 
draw in this inſtance is as falſe as the 
prejudice many perſons entertain againſt 
a quiet and modeſt virtue, which without 
diſcovering itſelf by ſolemn parade, high 
flown ideas, pretended privileges from 
the imperfections of human nature, and 
mexorable ſeverities againſt them, ſeems. 
to promiſe leſs, merely in order to per- 
form more. This being previouſly ſtated, 
we may perhaps with good reaſon affirm, 

that 
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that cur hero's, virtue might reap great 
advantages in ſeveral reſpects from the 
new change that took place in his way of 
thinking. But we will own, that what he 
gained on one ſide by this, he loſt on 
the other. The ideas we form to ourſelves 
of our on nature, have an abſolute in- 
fluence over all the reſt of our ideas. So 
falſe, ſo ridiculous and childiſh it is, to 
imagine as many people do, that man is 
the principal figure in the whole. creation, 
and that all the reſt exiſt only for his plea- 
ſure ;—ſo natural, on the contrary, it is to 
ſuppoſe, from the particular ſyſtem of his 
own notions, that he is ſo. In this lit- 
tle world, he is and continues, . volunta- 
rily or involuntarily, the center, — the 
Hero of the piece to which every thing 
15 referred, and by whoſe happineſs or 
miſery every thing is determined. All is 
great, important and intereſting, it the 
principal perſon is of conſequence, and 
has a great part to act; but if a Ka 

Or 
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or a Harlequin is the Hero, what can the 
whole piece be, but a Farce? 

W may, probably, till nder 
the doubts in which Agathon was involv- 
ed, when he quitted the inchanting coaſt 
of Ionia. He had there, perhaps, ex- 
perienced to his advantage, that the 
ideas which had taken poſſeſſion of his 
youthtul mind in the groves of Delphos, 
and had been more deeply ingrafted in it 
by the inſtructions and converſation of 
the divine Plato at Athens, had been ra- 
ther prejudicial than ufeful to him on 
any occaſion, where he had given him- 
ſelf up with more perfect ſecurity to their 
influence and protecting power. At length 
theſe ideas, through a juſt ſuſpicion of 
their reality, were ſo imperceptibly and 
eaſily ſucceeded by others of an entirely 
oppoſite nature, that he was not aware of 
the change before it was completely eſta- 
bliſhed. Agathon had not then time to 
reconcile theſe doubts to himſelf ; he 
imagined, indeed, or rather earneſtly 

wiſhed, 
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withed, that what was really true. in his 
former principles, might very well coin- 
cide with his newly acquired ideas.—But 
he perceived not yet with ſufficient clear- 
neſs, how this could be ?—At firſt fight 
indeed he perceived a certain void, at 
which he was the more alarmed, as he 
had little inclination to follow the exam- 
ple of moſt people, who when they find 
themſelves thus embarraſſed, fill up the 
chaſms with the firſt thing that comes to 
hand, whether it be ſtraw, clay, or rags. 
His former favourite ideas however had 
yet at that time a ftrong hold upon his 
heart, and he ſatisfied himſelf with their 
ſuggeſtions, in hope that as ſoon as he 
was in a more quiet ſituation, it would 
be eaſy for him again perfectly to recon- 
cile his head with his heart. But the 
ſcene of buſineſs and the diffipations which 
had engroſſed all his time at Syrcy/e, 
had obliged him to defer this important 
taſk ſo long, that the new difficultics 
which were perpetually ſtarting up, made 
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it infinitely more troubleſome than at firſt. 
The ridiculous and abſurd fide of men's 
opinions, paſſions and cuſtoms, 1s gene- 
rally the firſt that preſents itſelf to a man 
of wit and underftanding, who has not 
the leiſure to conſider them attentively. 
Agathon had accuſtomed himſelf imper- 
ceptibly to view things in this light, to 
which he was already diſpoſed by the na- 
tural vivacity and quickneſs of his ge- 
nius. The Syracuſans, whoſe character 
was a mixture of that of the Athenians 
and Corinthians, or a compoſition of the 
moſt contrary qualities any people could 
poſhbly have ;—and a court, fuch as that 
of Dionyſius was, —ſupplied him fo abun- 
dantly with comic characters, images and 
occurrences that the contraſt between the 
preſent and the former tone of his mind, 
(if I may be allowed this technical ex- 
preſſion) muſt have grown ſtronger from 
day to day. The Oromaſdes and Ari- 
manius of the antient Perfians cannot be | 
repreſented as more mortal enemies to | 
cach 
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each other, than the ſpirit of ridicule, 
and the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; and the na- 
tural antipathy between theſe two diſpo- 
ſitions is not a little increaſed by their be- 
ing both equally diſpoſed to exceed the 
bounds of moderation. The ſpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm ſees all things in a ſtrong and 
awful light ; that of ridicule, in a trifling 
and contemptible one. Nothing is more 
common than for the firſt to be carricd 
ſo far,-that every thing which bears the 
name of jeſt and raillery, appears reprc- 
henſible; nothing is more uſual, than tor 
the latter to make thoſe very things the 


chief ſubjects for joke and laughter, which 
others treat with the greateſt ſeriouſ- 


neſs. 


facetious turn has for a long time becn 

peculiar to courts,—and that thre pre- 
tended Academicians, or philoſophers, i in 
particular of Dionyſiuss court, except Ari 
fiippus alone, repreſented a ſet of tragi- 
comical buffoons, who ſeemed to be cha- 
ſen 


To this we may add, that the light and 
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ſen on purpoſe to make the ſublime ſci- 
ences, of which they declared themſelves 
the Prieſts and My ſtagogues, as contemp- 
tible as they were themſelves. —All theſe 
circumſtances taken together, will make 
us leſs ſurpriſed that our Hero ſhould not 
at length gradually acquire a diſpoſition, 
which no man would probably have 
expected in him, at the time when he 
was waiting for the apparitions of Deities 
in the grotto of the Nyinphs, —or when 
he rejected the principles, promiſes and 
friendſhip of the ſage Hippias, with ſuch 
warm indignation. — No man, but the 
moſt accurate obſerver of the human 
heart, would have imagined, that the 
greater part of bis former ideas, of the 
reality of which he began to doubt even 
at Smyrna, ſhould now appear quite chi- 
merical and ridiculous to himſelf, —and 
that thoſe ideas, the objects of which muſt 
ſtill continue to be reſpected by him, be- 
ing now abſtractedly conſidered in the ir- 
regular form as they are leſſened, ſpoiled, 

| mixed 
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mixed or traveſtied in men's imaginati. 
ons, appeared fit for nothing but to 
amuſe. 

Sven of our readers as are given 
to reflection, will now more clearly 
comprehend why we have ſcrupled 
giving our approbation to the author of 
the Greek manuſcript, in his too favour- 
able opinion of the preſent moral fitua- 
tion of our Hero. We cannot but be 
aware, that this ſituation is dangerous for 
his virtue, and the more ſo, becauſe from 
a certain good humour and vivacity, and 
other appearances of full health, in ſuch 
circumſtances a man uſually perſuades 
himſelf that he is in his natural ſituation. 
Not that we ſhould be ſo much diſpleaſ- 
ed at ſceing our Hero (for whom, not- 
withſtanding all his failings, we have as 
great a regard as if he were a Sir Charles 
Grandiſon) in a diſpoſition which might 
lead him entirely to get rid of all kind of 
enthuſiaſm ;—for whatever great and good 

thir gs we may ſay in his favour, it is ſiill 
experi- 
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certainly better to be in health, and to 
experience no tranſports, than to hear the 
harmony of the ſpheres, or be affected 
with a burning fever; — yet we have rea- 
ſon to fear, that the too great relaxation, 
which in the ſoul as well as in the body, 
uſually ſucceeds an inordinate degree of 
tenſion, may at leaſt become as prejudi- 
cial to his heart, as the amiable enthufi- 
aſm of which we have ſeen him poſſeſſed, 
might be to his reaſon. The new turn 
which his mind had taken ar Syracuſe, 
would rather be a matter of indifference 
to us, if the change had been confined 
merely to ſpeculative ideas, or to the di- 
ſtribution of light and ſhade in his diſ- 
poſition; but if he ſhould by this altera- 
tion become leſs upright, leſs a lover of 
truth, leſs ſenſible to the good of the 
human race, leſs magnanimous and bene- 
ficient, leſs diſpoſed to partake of the 
happineſs of any particular ſociety, (with- 
out which the pretended univerſal ſocia- 
bleneſs of certain people 1s mere rodo- 

mondate, 
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montade, or at beft but a ſpecies of 
Quixotiſm) if it ſhould make him leſs 
diſpoſed to friendſhip, the fayourite in- 
clination of fine fouls. Permit me, ye 
rigid Antiplatoniſts, by whom every thing 
which will not admit of a geometrical 
demonſtration, is called a chimera, per- 
mit me to go a little farther, —lf theſe 
refined thoughts which elevate the ſoul, 
which are ſo benevolent, and fo advan- 
tageous to virtue, —if theſe are deſigned 
for a greater ſphere than this animal life, 
for a nobler mode of exiſtence, for ob- 
jects of higher excellence, and for a more 
perfect ſtate of action than our preſent; 
---and if the inſpiring, though vifionary 
proſpects, which this beſt of all thoughts 
preſents to us ;---1f theſe I ſay, ſhould 
have no farther charm, no farther in- 
fluence over his foul; O! Apathon, ga- 
then then woulſt thou deſerve neither 
hatred from us, nor an unmerciful cen- 
ture, nor an exulting joy over thy diſ- 


grace, hut—compaſhon. 
THE 
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Tux diſpoſition of mind in which we 
have ſeen him in this chapter, ſeems not 
entirely calculated to remove our appre- 
henſions for him on this ſcore. The 
ideas, opinions and deciſions of a man 
are ſo uncertain, the circumſtances, the 
particular point of view in which they 
appear to us, the ſociety in which we 
live, a thouſand little circumſtances, 
which when ſingle eſcape our notice, have 
ſo much power over this inexplicable, 


capricious, contradictory thing, our 


foul !—that we would not have anſwered 
for the fate of our Hero, if with fuch a 
diſpoſition of mind, he had chanced to 
fall into company with ſuch men as Hip- 
pias and Alcibiades, or had gone back in- 
to the great world at Smyraa. But luckily 
we are on the point of ſeeing him with 
perſons, who will reconcile him again to 
mankind, and impart again to his lan- 
guid heart that vivifying warmth, with- 
out which virtue is a mere ſpeculation: 
that warmth which indeed ſurnies an 

Vol. IV. H inex- 
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inexhauſtible fund for the moſt acute re- 
flections; but through the ſeveral chy. 
mical proceſſes it undergoes from too 
much refined reaſoning, becomes ſo ab- 
ſtracted, ſo refined, ſo delicate a thing, 
that one cannot make any uſe of it. 


How much ſoever our Hero's imagi- 


nation might have been cooled; however 
uncertain, prepoſterous, and fanciful the 
doctrine of ſpirits, and the metaphyſical 
politics of his friend Plato might appear ; 
how ridiculous ſoever his on extrava- 
gancies in the ſtate of inchantment in 
which he formerly was might ſeem; 
however meanly he thought of man- 
Kind in general, and however determi- 
ned he was not to ſuffer himſelf any lon- 
ger to be deceived by thoſe fine fancies, 
as he now called them, by thoſe ideas of 
being ſerviceable to his own ſpecies— 
yet he was not yet gone ſo far as to loſe 
that tender ſenſibility of the ſoul, that 
deep rooted propenſity to ideal excellence, 
which had been the ſecret origin of his 

former 


former inſpiration, and of the manifold 
enthuſiaſms, inchantments and raptures, 
througk the magical labyrinth of which 
his diſpoſition, under various circumſtan- 
ces had led him. The ſtolen glances, 
which he yet ſo wiſtfully, caſt on the 
ſcenes of his happy youth; the image 
of the amiable Ehche, which amidſt all 
the changes that had taken place in his 
ſoul, had not loſt any thing of its luſtre ; 
the recollection of that pure, inexpreſh- 
ble, almoſt divine pleaſure, which over- 
flowed his heart, when he had it ſtill in 
his power to make others happy; and 
when the | purity of this godlike enjoy- 


ment was not yet clouded and obſcured 


by any experience of the ingratitude and 
wickedneſs of men.—Theſe images, to 
which he ſo readily gave himſelf up 
which in his dreams were fo often and in 
ſuch lively colours repreſented to his agi- 
tated ſoul—the ſighs, the wiſhes, he {ent 
forth after theſe beloved diſappearing 
ſhadowg—all theſe ſymptoms are ſecuri- 
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tics to us, that he ſtill is Agathon ; that 
the alteration in his ideas and opinions, 
the new theories which had now begun 
to unfold themſelves in his ſoul, of all 
thoſe things that deſerve to be objects of 
our reſearches, or become ſo from vani- 
ty and curioſity, had not yet laid hold of 
the nobler part of his heart.—In ſhort, 
we may yet hope, that from the ſtrife 
between the two oppoſite and hoſtile ſpi- 
rits, by which his whole internal frame 
has for ſome time been agitated, confuſe 
and thrown into ferment, we ſhall at 
length ſee a beautiful harmony of wiſ- 
dom and virtue produced, 'in the ſame 
manner as according to the ſyſtem of the 
antient oriental Sages, this beautiful world 
is ſaid to have ſprung from the contell 
between light and darkneſs. 
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Apology for the Greek Author, 


FELKITHERTO the hiſtory of our 
17 H BY Hero, at leaſt in the moſt eſ- 
EK ſential points, appears fo con- 


ſonant to the ordinary courſe of nature, 


and to the moſt exact rules of probabi- 
lity, that we ſee no reaſon to call the 
truth of it in queſtion. But, in this 
eleventh Book, we muſt own, the au- 
thor ſeems to have wandered. out of this 
world, which, to ſpeak impartially of 
the matter, has at all times been nothing 
better than a zeorking-day world, as Shake- 
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ſpear ſomewhere calls it: he ſeems, I fay, 
to have ſtrayed a little into the land of 
ideas, of miracles, of events which fall out 
juſt as one could wiſh them, and indeed 
to ſay all at once, into the land of beauti- 
ful ſouls, and the Utopian republic. It re- 
mains with our readers, to give him what 
credit they pleaſe on this ſcore; we on our 
parts do not concern ourſelves with the 
matter. Our views are already attained, 
and the fortunate or unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, which may yet happen to 
Agathon, have nothing to do with them. 
Vet we think that all benevolent perſons, 


who gradually become intereſted in the 


fate of the Hero of ſuch a hiſtory, and 
who deſire that every thing ſnould end to 
the ſatisfaction of all parties, with diſ- 
coveries, rene wal of acquaintance, lucky 
recovery of loſt friends, and a few mar- 
1ages; will be pleaſed with the author 
for making his Hero, after he has gone 


through a ſufficient number of good and. 


bad adventures, at laſt happy for the re- 
| majnder 
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mainder of his days. It may be, that 
the author of the Greek manuſcript, has 
in this point given way to his good na- 
ture; for in reality, it appears to be a 
mark of a hard and cruel heart, which 


finds a pleaſure in the anguiſh and tears 


of his innocent readers, when a man has 
taken all the pains he can, to prejudice 
us in favour of the Hero or Heroine of a 
ſurprizing hiſtory, merely to bring us at 
laſt to as calamitous a cataſtrophe, as a 


melancholy miſanthropic imagination. 


can puſhbly conceive, and to overwhelm 


leſs. eaſily endured, as brought upon us 
by the arbitrary will of the writer, - But 
our author, who has nobler ideas, ap- 
pears to us to have had another view, 
which without being guilty of greater 
improbabilities, he could not fo well ac- 
compliſh as by this connection of happy, 
though not very probable circumſtances, 
in which he places his Hero in this 
book, —And what kind of a view might 


us with diſtreſs the more ſenſibly felt, and 
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this be? —I will inform you, ladies and 
gentlemen, plainly and without circum- 
locution, though I cannot but be appre- 
henfive, that the uncommon frankneſs, 
which I have ſhewn' you in the whole 
courſe of this work, may be taken ill by 
ſome of you. Our author was defirous 
of avoiding the reproach which Horace, 
in that well known verſe 

Amphora cepit 
Inſtitui—currente rota cur urceus exit? 
metaphorically gives to thoſe poets, in 
whoſe works the end agrees not with the 
hoginning. After having conveyed his 
Hero through as many various ſituati- 


ans, as he thought neceſſary to put his 


virtue to the trial, to refine, and bring 
it to a proper ſtate, he was willing that 
the great expectations which his youth, 
and his firſt outſet in the world had exci- 
ted, ſhould not be diſappointed ; but 


that at the laſt he ſhould be the model of 


as wiſe and virtuous a man, as we can with 


to ſee under the ſun, or can poſhbly ex- 
"# pect 
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pect from the nature of things. The 
enthuſiaſm, which ſo peculiarly diſpoſed 
his Hero to aſpire to an uncommon de- 
gree of moral perfection, at the ſame 
time that it raiſed his virtue, prevented 
his being ſo cautious, as a man ſhould 
be, in order not to be deceived, by him- 
ſelf, and by others, with the moſt ſub- 
lime ideas, and moſt noble ſentiments. 
A way of thinking, which ſeemed to 
clevate him to a rank of beings ſuperior 
to common men, expoſed him to their 
envy, their malicious cenſure, their ſnares 
and perſecutions; and, what was the 
moſt dangerous circumſtance for his vir- 


tue, made him imperceptibly forget, 


that in reality he himſelf was neither more 
nor leſs than a man. The experience he 
at length gained on theſe points, opened 
his eyes, and diſſipated part of the in- 
chantment; he learnt to know himſelf 
better, but was not yet ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the world. A new and 
great ſtage on which he was placed, re- 
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moved this defect. A wide extenged 
and manifold experience moderated his 
too ideal method of thinking, and con- 
vinced him, that like the magnanimous, 
virtuous and brave knight of la Maxcha, 
(that inſtructive image of the foibles 
and failings of the human mind !) he 
had taken windmills for giants, inns for 
inchanted caſtles, and country maids for 
divine Dulcineas. He grew more wiſe, 
but it was at the expence of his virtue. 
The mchantment becoming too ſtrong 
for his imagination, his defire of per- 
forming great actions, of preventing all 
injuſtice in the world, of waging perpe- 
tual war againſt the enemies of univerſal 
tehcity, and of making men happy whe- 
ther they would or no, was proportion- 
ably diminiſhed. | 

Now, wilt any one fay to me, ſince 
our Hero was in this kind of diſpofition, 


and every thing well confidered, this . 


muſt have happened one way or other ; 
for the nobleſt, the moſt amiable enthu- 
ſiaſm, 
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ſiaſm, if it laſts too long, and will not be 
expelled even by the Iangeſian mule dri- 
yers, at length becomes a folly, what 
would, or what would our author do more 
with hun ? Should he make a miſan- 
thropic hermit of him 3 For ſuch a pur- 
poſe, his mind was too much enhght- 
ened, and his heart too weak—or too 
tender or too good, juſt as you pleaſe. 
Beſides, our author, who was a Grecian, 
and muſt at leaft have been cotemporary 
with Alciphron (as the learned have ob- 
ferved, without our taking notice of it) 
might not probably have thoſe high ideas 


af the excellence of ſolitary virtue, which 


have been entertained from the miracu- 
lous periods of the thirteenth and' four- 
teenth centuries down to our philoſophical 
times; ideas, which to all appearance 
will ſtill be long ſupported in many coun- 
tries. To bring him back again into 
the wide world, would be doing nothing 
more,. than to expoſe him to- the moſt 


manifeſt danger of being confirmed in his. 
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antiplatonic way of thing, by new and 
repeated experience ; and to deprive him 
gradually, in the ſociety of witty and 


amiable perſons, who have either no prin- 


ciple, or at leaſt none better thaw thoſe of 
the ſage Hippias, of ' thoſe precious re- 
mains of his former virtue, which he had 
ſtill fortunately brought with him out of 
the peſtilential air of the great world. In 


ſuch cireumſtances he might probably 


have become a kind of middle character 
between wiſdom and folly, rather a 
ridiculous . than an odious compound 


of penetration and ſcepticiſm, of real 


and arbitrary 1deas,. of fuperſtition. and 
incredulity, of good and evil paſſions, 
cuſtoms and caprices, of virtues and vi- 
ces equally deceitful. In ſhort, he mighe 
have become as excellent a kind of: crea- 


ture, as nearly the generality of us are, 


whether we know it—and if we know it, 

whether we confeſs it—or, not. 
In ſuch circumſtances, and when (as 
it has been ſaid) it was the author's de- 
fon, 
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fign, to make a virtuous wiſe man of bis 
Hero, and in a way too, that we might 
clearly comprehend, how ſuch a man 
ſo born—ſo educated—with ſuch abili- 
ties and diſpoſitions with ſuch a parti- 
cular turn of them—after ſuch a ſeries of 
experience, of diſcoveries and changes — 
m ſuch fortunate circumſtances—in ſuch 
a place, and at ſuch a time in ſuch ſo- 


ciety—in ſuch a climate—with ſuch food, 


(for even this has a more powerful influ- 
ence on wiſdom and virtue, than many 
moraliſts imagine)—with ſuch a rule of 
diet—in ſhort, under all ſuch particular 
fituations, as Agathon has hitherto been, 
and will hereafter be placed in—how ſuch 
a man I ſay might have been as wiſe and 
as virtuous as our Hero, and (thoſe who 
are not. accuſtomed to think, may be- 
tieve it or not under the fame, or under 
fimilar circumſtances, fuch a man might 
even become ſo at this day. If this, I 
tay, was his. deſign, he really had. no 
other way left, than to place his Hero in 

; this 
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this chain of fortunate incidents, which 
to his own aſtoniſhment, he will now ſoon 
experience. Such a concourſe indeed of 
happy events, is too uncommon to be 
probable. But, how fhall a poor author 
act, who, when every thing is well con- 


fidered, finds but one fingle way open by 


which he can extricate himſelf, and that 
an adventurous one ? A man gets out any 


way he can, even by jumping out of 


window. The little hero of the Queen 
of Golconda is not the firft who has been 
obliged to have recourſe to this method ; 
and without ſuch a leap, Juli Cæſar, as 


lord of the world, (an expreſſion, which 


however common, is really ridiculous 
enough) would not have had the ſatisfac- 
ion of proceeding in triumph through 
the ſtreets of Rome to the capitol. 

Fnus much in juſtification of our 
author; whether it can anſwer that pur- 
poſe, we leave to the crities: to deter- 
mine. But let the critieiſm turn out as 
it may, the publiſher, as he has already 

declared, 
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declared, is not in the leaſt concerned in 
it, The views he had in reducing the 
old papers, which accidentally fell in his 
hands, into an abridgment, in the form 
and manner obſerved in the ten preceding 
books, are already anſwered. It appears 
unneceſſary, to explain this point more 
elearly. So much however we can ſay, 
that he never thought of writing a novel, 
as many perſons, notwithſtanding the ti- 
tle and the preface, may have taken in 
their head to believe And as this book, 
in as much as the publiſher is concerned 
in it, is tv novel, nor ought to be one, 
ſo he cares very little about what is called 
the eataſtrophe, and whether the author 
of the manuſcript has managed it dexte- 
rouſty, or hurried it in an unſkilful and 
abrupt manner.. 
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C- 3A *P, II. 


The 1 of Tarentum. Claratier of an 
amiable old Man. 


F is CH Y TAS, by ate powerful 

interpoſition Agatlon was delivered 
from the hands of his enemies at Hra- 
caſe, had been an intimate friend of his 
father Hratonicus. The two families had 
been connected from antient times, by 
the ties of hoſpitality, which are ſaid to 
have been held very ſacred among the 
Greeks. The extenſive reputation which 
the philoſopher of Tarentum had acqui- 
red, as the moſt worthy among the diſci- 
ples of Pythagoras, as a. man well verſed 
in the ſecrets of nature, and in the me- 
chanic arts, as a wiſe politician, as an 
experienced, and at the ſame time a for- 
tunate General, and what crowns all theſe 
advantages, as an honeſt man in the 


fulleſt ſenſe of the word, had long ren- 
dered 
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dered the name of Archytas reſpectable to 


our Hero. To this may be added, that 
his younger ſon Cr:tclaus, having paſſed 
two or three years in Agathon's houſe, at 


the time of his higheſt fortune, and hav- 


ing been treated with all public demon- 
ſtrations of friendſhip, had conceived ſuch 


an attachment for him, as in great ſouls, 
(for there were ſtill great ſouls at that 


time) ends only with life. This friend- 


ſhip indeed had been interrupted a conſi- 
derable time by accidental circumſtances, 


fius, and from that period it had been 
carefully kept up. Apathon during his 
adminiſtration had frequeatly taken ad- 
vice from the ſage and experienced Ar- 


the people of Tarentum and the Syracuſans 
had with each other, eſpecially in point 


of commerce, had often afforded him an 


rentines. 


and by Agathon' s reſidence at Smyrna, but 
it was renewed immediately after he had 
taken the reſolution to live with Diony- 


clytas ; and the ſeveral connections which 


opportunity of doing ſervice to the Ta- 
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rentines. From all theſe cireumſtances 
we may eafily judge, that he was the leſs 
"able to reſiſt the affoctionate and preſſing 
invitations of his friend Cyitolaus, as the 
duties of gratitude to his deliverer ſeem- 
ed not to leave him at liberty to take any 
other motives into conſideration, in the 
choice of his reſidence. 

HE could not in fact have choſen a 
place better adapted to his future views, 
than Tarentum. This republic was then 
exactly in the ſituation which every pa- 
triotic republican would wiſh his own to 
be in too circumſeribed to form ambi- 
tious projects, and too great to fear the 
ambition of their neighbours, or their 
endeavours to aggrandize themſelves; 
too weak to find it's advantage in other 
enterprizes, ſo much as in the arts of 
peace; yet ſtrong enough to maintain it- 
ſelf againſt every enemy whoſe power was 
not exorbitantly ſuperior; and ſuch ene- 
mies a ſmall republic ſeldom has. Ar- 


chytas, during the courſe of more than 
thirty 
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thirty years in which he had held the 


chief authority in the republic, had ſo 


welt accuſtomed the Tarentines to the 
wife' laws he had made for them, that 
they ſeemed rather to be governed by the 
influence of morality, than by the autho- 
rity of the legiſlation. The Tarentines 
for the moſt part were mechanics and 
tradeſmen. The ſciences and fine arts 
were in no very particular eſtimation 


among them; neither were they held in 


contempt. This indifference preſerved the 
Farentines from the errors and extrava- 
garicies of the Athenians ; among whom, 
every man, down to the tanner and fhoe- 


maker, would be a philoſopher and an 


orator; a man of wit and à connoiſſeur. 
They were a good Kind of people, ſitmple 
in their manners, diligent, laborious, re- 
gular, enemies to pomp and profuſion, F 

humane 


+ The character here given of the Tarentines, is 
widely different from that they had in the time of 
King Pyrrhus, and which they maintained till the loſs 
of their liberty. But it is to be obſerved, that Ar- 
ohytas and Pyrrhus lived at leaſt at the diſtance of 
elphty years from each other. 
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humane and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, 
averſe to affectation, refinement, and ex- 
travagance in all things, and for the ſame 
reaſon lovers of the natural and the ſo- 
lid; —a people who conſidered more the 
matter than the form, and who could not 
conceive that a diſh made of Corinthian 
braſs, however exquiſitely wrought, could 
be better than a courſe one made of fil. 
ver, or that a fool could be amiable, be- 
cauſe he was handſome. They loved 
their freedom, as a wife, not as a miſ- 
treſs, without paſſion, and without jea- 
louſy ; they had a reaſonable confidence 
in thoſe to whom they intruſted the care 
of the ſtate; but they required that the 
confidence ſhould be merited. The ſpi- 
rit of induſtry, the moſt innocent and 
beneficent of any we are acquainted with 
in this ſublunary ſphere, which inſpired 
this happy and eſtimable people, made 
each individual trouble himſelf leſs about 
his neighbour's affairs at Tarentum, than 
is uſual in moſt ſmall cities. Provided 

they 
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they did not incur ſcandal by any illegal 
action, or by any behaviour notoriouſly 
inconſiſtent with morality, every man 
might live as he pleaſed. All theſe things 
taken together, made in our opinion a 
very good kind of republican character; 
and it would have been difficult for Ma- 
thon to find out a republic better adapted 
to moderate the diſlike he had conceived 
againſt this fort of government. With- 
out doubt theſe people had their failings 
as well as others; but the wiſe Archytas, 


under whoſe adminiſtration the national 


character of the Tarentines had firſt taken 
a firm and determined form, knew how 
to manage fo well theſe defects, which 
may be called the conſtitutional faults of 


a people, that being blended with their 


virtues, they almoſt ceaſed to be defects. 
—This is a neceſſary and perhaps the 
greateſt art of a legiſlator; and we take 
this opportunity of recommending a more 
accurate examination and analyſis of it to 
thoſe who feel a ſtrong impulſe to lend 

their 
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their aſſiſtance towards a ſolution of the 
following problem; namely, which legiſ- 
lation under given circumſtances is like- 
ly to prove the beſt ? A problem, which 
lilliputian ſouls alone conſider as chime- 
rical; the ſolution of which, however 
difficult, is ſtill poſſible, and may pro- 
bably be reſerved for future times. 
Agathon no ſooner fixt his eyes on the 
Itahan ſhore, than he diſcovered his friend 
Critolaus, who with a train of the nobleſt 
youths of Tarentum had baſtened—to meet 
him ; in order to conduct him in a kind 
of friendly triumph, into a city, which 
eſteemed itſelf honoured that ſuch a man 
as Agathon ſhould chuſe to fix his reſi- 
dence there rather than in any other 
place. The agrecable air of this coaſt, ' 
ſurrounded with a ſerene ſky, the view of 
one of the moſt beautiful countries un- 
der the ſun, and the ſtill more delightful 
ſight of a friend, by whom he was be- 
loved even to enthuſiaſm, made our Hero 


forget in one inſtant all the misfortunes 
he 
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he had experienced in Sicily, and through- 
out his whole life. A gladſome preſag- 
ing expectation of the happineſs which 
waited for him in this before untrodden 
land, diffuſed an inexpteſſible ſenſation 
of delight throughout his whole frame. 
The undoubted joy which ſeemed at once 
to take poſſeſſion of all his ſenſes, was 
not that peculiar enchanting ſenſation 
which the beauties of nature, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of being actuated by her pureſt 
impulſes, had made him experience in 
his youth.—It was not that ſenſation, 
that bloom of ſenſibility, that tender ſym- 
pathy with every thing that lives, or 
ſeems to live; — it was not that ſpirit of 
joy which is breathed from all objects; 
that magic varniſh which covers them, 
and makes us melt in filent rapture, at a 
fight, which ten years later would ſcarce 
even ſlightly affect us;—no,—this envied 
prexogative of our earlieſt youth loſes it- 
ſelf imperceptibly as we advance in life, 
and can no more be found, —But, it was 

ſomething 
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ſomething ſimilar to this; his ſoul ſeemed 
to be cleared from all the gloomineſs of 
his immediately preceding ſituation, and 
to be prepared for thoſe tender impreſ- 
ſions, it was to experience in this new 
period of his life. ; 

Oxx of his moſt happy hours, as he 
was often uſed afterwards to affirm, was 
that, in which he began a perſonal ac- 
quaintance with Archytas. This venera- 
ble old man was indebted to his conſtitu- 
tion, and to that regularity which had 
been the diſtinguiſhing mark of his cha- 
racter from his youth, for the advantage 
of having preſerved his powers in a ſtate 
of vigour uncommon at his time of lite, 
An advantage however not by much ſo h 
uncommon ,among the ancient Greeks, Þ 
as amongſt moſt of the European nations 
of our time; with whom it has begun 0 


be faſhionable to laviſh away the firſt Half 5 
of their life ſo inconſiderately, that in the -# 


other half, they are obliged to call the 


moſt ſecret powers of medicine to heir 7 
| alhſtznce, 
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aſſiſtance, in order to enable them to pro- 
tract from one day to another a preca- 
rious languid ſtate between exiſtence and 
non-exiſtence, How much ſoever our 


Hero's imagination was cooled, he could 


not but feel ſomething he was not able 
to account for in the mixture of majeſty 
and grace, which was diffuſed through 
the whole perſon of this amiable old 
man ;—and he could not but feel this 
the more ſenſibly, the ſtronger the con- 
traſt was between this object, and thoſe 
to which his eyes had for a conſiderable 
time paſt, been accuſtomed to. And 
why could he not do otherwiſe ? The 
reaſon is plain; for this ideal ſome - 
thing was not in his imagination, but in 
the object itſelf, Repreſent to yourſelf a 
tall majeſtic man, whoſe appearance at 
once gives the idea, that he is deſtined#0 
govern others; and in whom, notwith- 
ſtanding his grey hairs, you may ſtill diſ- 
cover the features of a handſome perſon. 
—You may without doubt remember to 
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have ſeen ſuch a one; but this is not all, 
Repreſent to yourſelf, that this man 
throughout the whole courſe of his lifc 
has been diſtinguiſhed for his virtue; that 
a long courſe of years has matured his 
virtue into wiſdom ;—that the unclouded 
ſerenity of his ſoul, the tranquillity of his 
mind, the general benevolence with which 
he 1s inſpired, the calm conſciouſneſs of 
a life ſpent in innocence and good ac- 
tions, 1s diſplayed in his eyes, and 
over all the features of his face, with a 
ſtamp of truth, with an expreſſion of ſilent 
greatneſs and dignity, the power of which 
a man muſt feel whether he will or no ;— 
this is perhaps what you have not yet ſcen; 
—this is the ideal ſomething I meant, 
which our Hero conceived and could not 
account for, —But do you remember the 
gdod old Mrs. Shirley ?—whom for my 
part, however charming or even imagi— 
nary the Harriet Byrons, and their rivals 
may be, I ſhould on ſome occaſions pre- 
fer to a whole ſeraglio of Harriets, C 
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mentinas, and Emilias, including even the 
Charlottes, Olivias, and all other God- 
deſſes of the ſame ſtamp, together with 
the beautiful Maguelone: Well; a pic- 
ture of this ſame old lady, drawn by a 
Van Dyke (if ſuch a painter can be found) 
would make a cloſet-piece, for which I 
would freely give up all the Fenuſſes, 
and Graces of Vanloo and Bouchers, how 
little ſoever I might object to them, A 
picture of Arc/ytas, by the pencil of an 
Apelles (if there was an Apelles in his 
time) would be it's companion. Aga- 
thon had only to behold him, to be 
convinced that he had at laſt found 
a truly wiſe man; a man, who would 
only ſeem to be what he really was; 
and in whom the moſt penetrating eye 
could not diſcern any thing which one 
would have wiſhed to be otherwiſe. This 
was a character he had long wiſhed to 
find, but he had never yet imagined that 
he had found it, without being after- 
wards, one way or other convinced of his 

= miſtake 
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miſtake. Nature ſeemed to have intend- 
ed to ſhew in Archytas, that wiſdom is no 
leſs her gift, than genius ; and that al- 
though it is not 1mpoſſible to-reform a 
bad diſpoſition by art, and from a Silenus, 
if ſuch is the will of Heaven, to make a 
Socrates (a victory however which art 
very ſeldom obtains): yet it is given to na. 
ture alone to produce that happy tempe- 
rature of the elements man is compoſed 
of, which by a concurrence of as many 
fortunate circumſtances, may at laſt be 
raiſed to that perfect harmony of all hu- 
man powers and actions, in which wis 
dom and virtue are concentrated. 
Archytas had never had either a glow- 
ing imagination, or violent paſſions ; a 
certain ſtrength, which characterized the 
mechaniſm of his head and his heart, 
had from his youth moderated the effect 
of external objects upon his ſoul. The 
impreſſions he acquired from them, were 
clear and preciſe enough, to ſupply his 


underſtanding with real images, and to 
prevent 
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prevent the confuſion which uſually 
reigns in the minds of thoſe whoſe too 
relaxed fibres can only receive weak and 
Iinguid impreſſions from objects. But 
theſe impreſſions were not ſo lively, nor 
accompanied with any ſuch violent agi- 
tations, as in thoſe perſons, who, by ten- 
der organs and more ſeducing ſenſes de- 
ſtined for the enthufiaſtic arts of the 
Muſes, muſt purchaſe at a dear rate the 
doubtful ſuperiority of a magic imagina- 
tion, and a heart made highly ſenfible by 
the tyranny of the paſſions, to which it 
is more or leſs ſubject. It was owen to 
the want of this advantage, as ſhining as 
it is little worth envying, that Archytas 
had ſcarce any trouble to keep peace and 
order in his internal diſpoſition; that, in- 
ſtead of being governed by his ideas and 
feelings, he was always maſter over them, 
and knew not the miſtakes of the head 
and heart, but from the experience of 
others; miſtakes, which the enthuſiaſtic 


tribe of heroes, poets and virtuoſos of all 
14 kinds 
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kinds can ſpeak of from their own. From 
hence it happened alſo, that the Pytha- 
gorean philoſophy, in the principles of 
which he had been educated—that very 
ſame philoſophy, which in the brains of 
o many others produces a ſingular mix- 
ture of truth and illuſion, —was formed 
in his mind, by reflection and experi- 
ence, into a ſyſtem of ideas equally ſim- 
ple, uſctul and practical; — a ſyſtem, 
which ſeemed to come nearer to truth 
than any other; which ennobled human 
nature, without puffing it up, and opened 
its views into better worlds, without to- 
tally abſtracting it from this, or making 
it uſeleſs in its preſent ſtate ;—a ſyſtem, 
which by the moſt ſublime and beſt ideas, 
our ſoul is capable of forming of God, 
of the conſtitution of the world, and of 
its own nature and deſtiny, purifies and 
moderates it paſſions, improves its ſenti- 
ments ;—and (what is not ſo trifling an 
advantage, as nine hundred and nincty- 
nine men of a thouſand imagine)—a lyl- 
tem, 
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tem, which delivers the ſoul from the 
bondage of thoſe popular ideas which 
deform it, which make it little, mean, 
timid, deceitful and ſervile; ideas, which 
drive away and ſtifle every noble inclina- 
tion, every great thought, and on this 
very account are zealouſly entertained by 
political and religious Demagogues a- 
mong the greateſt part of the human 
race, from views, which thoſe gentle- 
men have reaſon to conceal. 

Tuk moſt convincing proof of the 
goodneſs of the philoſophy of the wiſe 
Archytas, in our opinion, is the moral 
character which is attributed to him by 
the unanimous teſtimony of the antients. 
This proof, it is true, does not agree 
with a ſyſtem of metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions; but the philoſophy of Archytas was 
entirely practical. The example of ſo 
many great ſouls, who had miſcarried in 
their efforts to go beyond the limits of 
human reaſon, would not probably have 
made him wiſer in this reſpect, if he had 

14 had 
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had more vanity and leſs coolneſs. Bur, 
ſuch as his diſpoſition was, he gave up 
theſe ſort of ſpeculations to his friend 
Plato, and confined his examination of 
objects merely intellectual entirely to thoſe 
ſimple truths, which common ſenſe can 
attain, which reaſon confirms, and whoſe 
beneficial influence on the happineſs of 
our particular ſyſtem, as well as on the 
general good, 1s alone ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate their excellence. We may 
therefore with undeniable certainty from 
the life of ſuch a man, infer. the good- 
neſs of his principles. Archytas united all 
domeſtic and civil virtues, with that moſt 
excellent and moſt divine of all virtues, 
which is founded on no other relation 
than that general chain with which na- 
ture connects all beings. He enjoyed the 
uncommon happineſs, that the irreproach- 
able innocence of his public and private 
life, the modeſty with which he knew 
how to ſoften the ſplendor of ſo much 
merit, and the moderation with which he 

exerted 
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exerted his power, had at length ſo com- 
pletely diſarmed envy, and ſo entirely 
gained him the hearts of his fellow citi- 
zens, that (notwithſtanding he had te- 
tired from affairs on account of his great 
age) he was conſidered as the ſoul of the 
ſtate, and the father of his country as 
long as he lived. In this quality he 
maintained an authority which wanted 
nothing but the outward marks of regal 
dignity. No deſpot ever ruled with 
more unlimitted ſway over the bodies of 
his ſlaves, than this venerable old man 
did over the hearts of a free people; nor 
was ever the beſt of fathers more affec- 
tionately beloved by his children. Hap- 
py people! to be governed by an Ar- 
chytas, and to know ſo well how to eſti- 
mate all the value of that felicity And 
flill more happy Agatlon, who in ſuch a: 
man found a protector, a friend, and a 
ſecond father. 
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HAF. 


Ai unexpefted Diſcovery. 


— had two ſons, whoſe 
emulative virtue made the uncom- 
mon and deſerved happineſs of his old 
age complete. This amiable family lived 
together in a harmony, the ſight of which 
tranſported our Hero into the happy ſim- 
plicity and innocence of the golden age. 
He had never ſeen ſo beautiful an order, 
ſo perfect an union, ſo regular and ex- 
cellent a whole, as the houſe of Arclytas 
repreſented. All the domeſtics, even to 
the loweſt claſs, were worthy of ſuch 2 
maſter. Every one ſeemed exactly ſuit- 
ed to the place he occupied. Archy/as 
had no ſlaves; the free, but diſcreet be- 
haviour of his ſervants, the alacrity, the 
exactneſs, the emulation with which they 
did their duty ; the confidence that was 
placed in them, were proofs that he had 
found out the means of inſpiring even 

theſe 
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theſe raw and mechanical Touls with ſen- 


timents of honour and virtue. The man- 
ner in which they ſerved, and the manner 
in which they were treated, appeared to 
eflace what was ignoble and debaſing in 
their ſituation. They were proud of ſerv- 
ing ſo excellent a maſter; and there was 
not one of them who would have accept- 
ed of his freedom even with the moſt 
advantageous propoſals, if he had been 
obliged to give up the happineſs of be- 
ing a domeſtic of Archytas. Content 
enlightened every countenance; but 
there was not the leaſt trace of that 
mean pride which commonly diſtin- 
guiſhes the lazy tribe of ſervants in great 
houſes. Every thing was here in mo- 
tion; but without that tumultuous noiſe 
which proclaims the heavy going of the 
machine. The houſe of Archytas. reſem- 
bled the internal mechaniſm of the. ani-- 
mal. body, in which every. thing is em- 
ployed in continual labour, without our 

L 6, being, 
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being ſenſible of any motion, while the 
external parts are at reaſt. 

Agathon ſtill continued in that agree- 
able aftoniſhment, which muſt increaſc 
every inſtant, during the firſt hours he 
paſſed in fo fingular a houſe; when he 
was at once, and without being prepar- 
ed for it by the leaſt internal preſage, 
ſurprized with a diſcovery which had ve- 
ry nearly perſuaded him that all he ſai 
was a dream, 

The Gynæcium among the Greeks, 

we know was commonly as inacceſhble to 
ſtrangers, as the Harem among the peo- 
ple of the Eaſt. But Agatlon was not 
treated as a ſtranger in the houſe of Ar- 
_ chytas. This amiable old man therefore, 
after they had converſed together about a 
couple of hours, which ſeemed very ſhort 
to our Hero, conducted him in com- 
pany with his two ſons into the inmoſt 
receſs of the houſe, where the female 
part of the family reſided, in order, as 
ke ſaid, not to deprive his daughters any 


longer 
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longer of a pleaſure, in the expectation 
of which they had ſo long rejoiced. Re- 
preſent to yourſelf how much he muſt 
have been aſtoniſhed, when the firſt per- 
fon who caught his eye as he entered, 
was his P/yche /—Situations ſuch as theſe 
are better painted than deſcribed. —This 
apparition was ſo unexpected, that he at 
firſt thought himſelf deceived by an ac- 
cidental reſemblance of this young lady 
to his beloved P/yche. He ſtarted ; he 
looked at her again; and if he had. even 
been unwilling to truſt any longer to his 
eyes, what paſſed in his heart would have 
been ſufficient to clear his doubts. Yet 
it ſcarce appeared credible to him, that 
after ſo long an abſence, and with fo lit- 
tle probability of ever ſeeing her again, 
he ſhould be fo fortunate as to find her 
in the Gynæcium of his friend at Taren- 
tum! Another thought, which in theſe cir- 
cumſtances was very natural, increaſed his 
confuſion, and prevented him from giving 
himſelf up to that joy, which a ſight, 

as 
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as much defired as it was little expected, 
diffuſed over his foul. Ehle did not ap- 
pear in character of a flave in this houſe ; 
what elſe could he therefore ſuppoſe, but 
that ſhe muſt be the wife of one of the 
ſons of Archytas # It is true indeed, he 
might as well have imagined her to be 
his newly diſcovered daughter ; but in 
ſuch circumſtances. our imagination is 
ever led to ſuppoſe what we moſt appre- 
bend. He had in reality gueſſed the mat- 
ter at once; Pſyche had been the wife of 
Critolaus a few months. 
Our readers may now perceive, what 
a fine opportunity this little incident gives 
us for pathetic deſcriptions and tragical 
ſcenes— What a fituation !—After a long 
and painful ſeparation, unexpectedly to 
find again the object of the tendereſt af- 
fections of his heart, his firſt love; but, 
then to find her again, only to ſee her in 
another's arms, and what precludes all 
right of complaining, of being enraged 
or breathing revenge in the arms of 
one's 
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one's deareſt friend !—Luckily for our 
Hero !—and for the author—the perſons 
who at this inſtant were witneſſes of his 
aſtoniſhment, were not ſo paſſionately 
tond of pathetic ſcenes, as to be capable 
of taking pleaſure in his torment. They 
only wiſhed to have the ſatisfaction of 
ſurprizing him; but it would have been 
cruel to make him go through a tragical 
ſcene, how fortunate ſoever the cataſtro- 
phe might at laſt have turned out. The 
tender Pfyche beheld his confuſion for 
a few moments ; but could not contain 
herſelf any longer. She flew to him 
with open arms, and while with tears of 
joy ſhe bedewed his glowing cheeks, he 
heard himſelf called by a name, which 
juſtified her tendereſt careſſes, even in the 
preſence of a huſband. 

Hap the love with which ſhe inſpired 
him in the groves of Delphos been leſs 
Platonic, the diſcovering a fiſter in the 
beloved of his heart, would not have 
been ſo joyful to him as it was. But it 

may 
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may be remembered, that their love, 
however- infinitely tender it was, reſem- 
bled rather that kind of affection which 
nature excites between brothers and 
ſiſters of a fimilar diſpoſition, than that 
which 1s founded on the magic power of 
another inſtinct, from the ardent ſymp- 
toms of which their love had heen al- 
ways exempt. They had already at that 
time found a particular ſatisfaction in 
imagining, that their ſouls at leaſt were 
nearly related to cach other, though they 
had not ſufficient reaſons, how much ſo- 
ever they might wiſh it, to aſcribe the 
innocent paſſion they felt for each other, 
to the effect of the natural ſympathy of 
conſanguinity. Agathon therefore was 
happier than he could have expected to 
be, when after the explanations:that were 
made to him, he could no longer doubt 
of recovering in Pfyche a fiſter, whom 
from the account before given him by his 
father he ſuppoſed to be dead. He was 
{ſtill the more happy, as by her means he 

be- 
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became connected with a family, in 
whoſe favour his heart was already ſo 
much prepoſſeſſed, that the thought of 
being ever ſeparated from them would 
have become inſupportable to him. Now, 
my fair readers, he wanted nothing more 
to make him as happy as a mortal could 
be, than that Archytas ſhould have ſome 
amiable daughter or niece, to whom we 
might marry him. But unluckily for 
him Archytas had no daughter; and if he 
had any nieces, which we cannot poſi- 
tively affirm, they were either already 
married, or not calculated to baniſh the 
image of the beautiful Danae, and the 
recollections of his former felicity; which 
grew daily more and more lively. 

THESE recollections had already be- 
gun to take poſſeſſion of his heart in his 
melancholy hours at Syraczſe. The ſor- 
row with which his ſoul had been cloud- 
ed and depreſſed in the laſt period of his 
life at court, had given him occaſion to 
raiſe compariſons between his former and 
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his preſent fituation ; compariſons which th 
could not poſhbly turn out otherwiſe b. 
than to the advantage of the former. He ſr 
reproached himſelf, that in a fit of en- n 
thuſiaſtic heroiſm, he had quitted for ſuch ſi 
frivolous reaſons the moſt amiable of all f. 


women, on the mere accuſation of ſo 
contemptible a man as Hippias, from 
which ſhe might perhaps have juſtiſied 
herſelf completely, if he had given her 
the hearing. This action, which he at 
that time had thought ſo commendable, 
when he conſidered it as a glorious victory 
over the ignobler part of himſelf, as a 
great expiatory ſacrifice which he made 
to offended virtue, now appeared to him 
ungrateful and baſe. He was grieved 
with the thought that he might have been 
happy in connecting his fortunes with 
her's; and enthuſiaſm ſuffered the more 
in his opinion, when he conſidered at 
the ſame time by what chimerical repre- 
ſentations 2nd hopes, it had deprived 
him of his private happineſs. But the 
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thought, that by his mean behaviour he 
had obliged the beautiful Danae to de- 
ſpiſe, to hate him, and that the could 
never think on the tenderneſs he had in- 
ſpired her with, otherwiſe than as an un- 
fortunate weakneſs, the remembrance of 
which muſt neceſſarily load her with grief 
and regret— this idea was totally inſup- 
portable to him. Danae, however of- 
tended ſhe might be, could not poſſibly 
deteſt him ſo much, as he abhorred him- 
ſelf in thoſe hours, when theſe ideas 
overpowered his reaſon, But theſe hours 
at laſt paſſed over, and a painful ſenſe of 
the preſent misfortune contributed not a 
little, to repreſent to him the cauſes and 
circumſtances of his departure from Smyr- 
na, in ſuch a ſplenetic light. The happy 
alteration, which his ſituation in the moſt 
amiable family that perhaps ever exiſted, 
produced in his circumſtances, ne- 
ceſſarily changed alſo the colour of his 
imagination, Had he not quitted Da- 
aae, he would neither have recovered his 


- liſter, 
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ſiſter, nor have become perſonally ac- 
quainted with the wiſe Archytds. Theſe 
conſequences of his virtuous infidelity, 
made it impoſſible for him to wiſh that 
he had not been guilty of it; but they 
excited, inſtead of this, another wiſh, 
which in the fituation he lived in at Ta- 
rentum, was very natural. The ſerene 
tranquillity, which in a ſhort time was 
re-eſtabliſhed in his mind, naturally in- 
clined to mirth ; the freedom from all 
occupations and cares; the enjoyment of 
all that the friendſhip of a heart full of 
ſenſibility can ſupply ; the proſpect of 
the happineſs of his friend Critolaus, 
which ſeemed to increaſe every day in the 
poſſeſhon of the lovely Pſyche ; the want 
of diſſipation, by which the foul is pre- 
vented from concentrating itſelf in the 
ſphere of it's moſt agreeable ideas and 
ſenſations ; the natural conſequences of 
this, that theſe ideas and ſenſations mult 
of courſe become more lively ;—all theſe 


circumſtances concurred to renew that 
kind 
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kind of diſpoſition in him, which excited 
the tendereſt recollection of the once 
greatly beloved Danae, and produced in 
him from time to time, a kind of ſoft 
voluptuous melancholy, in which his 
heart ſuffered itſelf ro be carried back 
without refiſtance into thoſe inchanting 
ſcenes of love and delight, which—for 
reaſons we will leave to moraliſts to de- 
termine—had loſt infinitely leſs of their 
influence by the revolution that had taken 
place in his ſoul, than the abſtracted and 


mere intellectual objects of his former 


enthuſiaſm. Can we blame him for 
wiſhing in ſuch hours to find the beauti- 
ful Danae innocent, — for wiſhing it ſo ot- 
ten and ſo ardently, that he at length per- 
ſuaded himſelf ſhe really was ſo? - Can 
we blame him if the impoſhbi.ity of re- 
gaining a good, of which he had fo cre- 
dulouſly and in ſo baſe a manner depri- 
ved himſelf, ſhould ſometimes fink him 
into a melancholy, which imbittered the 
taſte of his preſent happineſs, and made 

the 
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the deeper impreſſion on his mind, as he 
could not reſolve to communicate his af. 
fliction to thoſe perſons, to whom, ex- 
cept in this one point, he uſed to open 
the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul ? —Where 
then is this preparative to lead us ?—ſome 
of our penetrating readers will perhaps 
think :—we ſhall doubtleſs have Dane 
brought here by ſome officious ſtorm, 
ſince the good Pſyche, without our know- 
ing how, by a true ſtroke of a magic 
wand, has appeared to us in the Gynæci— 
um of the venerable Archytas.—** And 
why not? —as ſoon as we are aſſured 
how happy we can make our friend Apa- 
thoa by this.”— But where then is the 
pleaſure of ſurprize, which other writers 
uſually procure to their readers with 19 
much pains and art? It is negte&ted, gen- 
tlemen; and Diderot can tell you if ye 
pleaſe, why ye loſe. little or nothing by it. 
In the mean while we are glad to be re- 
minded, that we owe our readers ſome 
account, how PHele, whom we had left 
dreſ- 
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dreſſed like a Gammede, and in the 
hands of a pirate, ſnould have happened 
to become the wife of Critolaus, and the 
ſiſter of Agathon. A ſmall extract from 
the account given to Agathon partly by 
his ſiſter herſelf, partly by her nurſe, 
(who had the misfortune to be rather 
more prolix in her narratives than we are) 
will be ſufficient to ſatisfy their reaſonable 
curioſity on this point. 

A violent ſtorm is a very unfortunate 
event for people who are in the middle of 
the open ſea, or ſeparated from a watery 
death merely by the thickneſs of a plank ; 
but for one who writes the hiſtories of 
heroes and heroines, it is almoſt one of 
the luckieſt of all incidents, that can be 
thought of, to help him out of a difh- 
culty. It was therefore a ſtorm (and you 
have no reaſon to complain, gentlemen, 
for it is, as far as we know, the firſt in 
this hiſtory) which delivered the lovely 
| Pfzche out of the formidable power of an 
amorous pirate, The ſhip ſtruck on the 

Italian 
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Italian coaſt, a few miles from Capua; 
and Phche, protected by the Nereids or 
the Deities of love, was the only perſon 
in the ſhip who was ſafely conveyed to 
land on a plank by the Zephyrs. The 
Zephyrs alone would not perhaps have 
been ſufficient for this purpoſe, but with 
the aſſiſtance of a few fiſhermen, who 
luckily happened to be near at hand, the 
matter admitted of no difficulty, This 
was all very fortunate, but it was no- 
thing in compariſon with what is to fol- 
low. One of the fiſhermen (without 
doubt the moſt compaſſionate) carried the 
diſguiſed P/yche, who wanted much to 
dry herſelf, and to recover from the fa- 
tigue ſhe had undergone, to his wite in 
his cottage. The fiſherman's wife (a 
pretty plump woman of three or four and 
forty years of age) who looked as if her 
heart had not been inſenſible in her 
younger days, ſhewed uncommon com- 
paſhon for the misfortune of ſo amiable a 
youth as P/zche appeared to her to be; 
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ſhe took as much care of him as poſſible, 
and could not ſatisfy her eyes with gazing 
at him. She ſeemed to recollect, ſhe 
ſaid, that ſhe certainly had ſeen ſuch a 
face before ; and could ſcarce wait, till 
the beautiful ſtranger was in a condi- 
tion, according to cuſtom, to -tell his 
ſtory. But Phyle wanted reſt ; ſhe was 
therefore put to-bed; and on this occa- 
ſion, the fiſherwoman, who was attentive 
to the moſt trifling circumſtances, diſco- 
vered, that the diſguiſed youth was a 
moſt exquiſitely beautiful young woman, 
but yet not quite ſo handſome as ſhe 
had found her in men's cloaths. It was 
natural to be at firſt rather diſſatisfied 
with this metamorphoſis ; but this tran- 
ſent ill- humour was ſoon converted into 
the moſt lively and affectionate joy:—In 
ſhort, it was diſcovered that the fiſher- 
woman, Clonarion, was the nurſe of P/yche, 
who by this name, imagined that ſhe re- 
collected her beloved nurſe, as well as 
the other remembered her deareſt nurſ- 
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ling from the features of her face, from 
her reſemblance to her mother, Muſarion, 
and particularly from a little mole ſhe 
had under her left breaſt. Clonarion had 
been the moſt faithful .ſervant of our 
Heroine's mother, and after her death, the 
little Pfcke, or Philoclea, as the was pro- 
perly called, was committed to her care, 
for Pſyche was only a fondling appellation 
which her nurſe had given her out of ten- 
derneſs; and the little Philoclea, as ſhe 
had never heard herſelf called any thing 
but Phyche or Pfycharion, afterwards gave 
it out as her real name. Sratonicus had gi- 
ven Clonarion a ſufficient ſum of money 
with the yet infant P/yche, and had or- 
dered her to bring the child up in the 
neighbourhood of Coriath, as that was 
the moſt convenient place where he could 
vifit her now and then incognito. The 
young FPhele, the joy and pride of her 
tender nurſe, who loved her as her own 
child, grew ſo pretty that a more lovely 
girl could not be ſeen. The hopes of 
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gain at laſt ſeduced ſome baſe people to 
ſteal her away privately, when ſhe was 
about five or ſix years old, and fell her 
to the Prieſteſs of Delphos. A necklace, 
to which was faſtened a miniature picture 
of her mother, and which the young 
Pſyche uſed always to wear, was bought 
with her, and ſerved afterwards to con- 
firm that ſhe really was the daughter of 
Stratonicus. Clonarion, when ſhe miſſed 
her Pſyche, tore her hair; and after ſearch- 
ing for her ſome time, every where, 
except where ſhe really was, ſhe could 
think of no better way, than to give out 
that the child was dead, in order to clear 
herſelf to her maſter, from the charge ot 
culpable negligence, Hralonicus was the 
more caſily impoſed upon, as at that time 
he had been engaged in affairs, which had 
hindered him a long time from going to Co- 
riath, In the interim, Clonarion, who was 
always wandering about from one place to 
another, met with a number of- adven- 
tures, which ended at laſt in this, that 
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ſhe became the wife of a fiſherman in the 
neighbourhood of Capua, already rather 
advanced in years, in whoſe eyes ſhe was 
at that time as beautiful at leaſt, as T 
or Galalea. She loved her dear nurſe- 
child ſo tenderly, that ſhe had given the 
name of Pſyche to a daughter of her own, 
merely to keep her in perpetual remem- 
brance. The death of this child, hap- 
pening near about the ſame age at which 
Pſyche had been ſtolen away, renewed 
her grief; and as from -this circum- 
ſtance the image of the tender Pfyche was 
ever before her eyes, ſo ſhe had the leſs 
trouble in recollecting her, notwithſtand- 
ing fourteen or fifteen years muſt have 
produced ſome change in ker features. 
Our Heroine therefore now increaſed the 
ſmall family of the old fiſherman, who 
changed his abode, and went into the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, where, as 
they were totally unknown, ſhe paſſed tor 
his daughter. PHele adapted herſelf to 


the low condition in which ſhe muſt ne- 
ceſſarily 
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eeſſarily live with her nurſe, as well as if 
ſhe had never known any better; and 
had nothing more at heart, than by in- 
duſtrious labour to lighten the burden of 
her maintenance. At laſt the young Cri- 
tolaus happened accidentally to ſee our 
Heroine, who in her ruſtic, but neat 
dreſs, and adorned with freſh flowers, 
muſt have appeared to him, when he met 
her in a grove, rather as one of Diana's 
companions, than the daughter of a poor 
fiſherman. Critolaus conceived the moſt 
ardent paſſion for her; and his love be- 
ing as virtuous as it was tender, he ſoon 
gained the compaſſionate Clonariou over 
to his cauſe; and as Pfche then knew 
that Agathon was her brother, ſo there 
was no reaſon why ſhe ſhould be inſenſi- 
ble to the affection of ſo amiable a young 
man. In reality Critolayus was in many 
teſpects a ſecond 4gathon ; but the cir- 
cumſtances afforded ſo little hope of the 
poſſibility of a legitimate connection with 
him, that Phche thought herſelf obliged 
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the more carefully to conceal what her 
heart felt in his favour, the more deter- 
mined he was to facrifice all other conſi- 
derations to his affection. At length 
he had no other expedient but to diſ- 
cover the ſecret of his heart to the 
perſon, whoſe approbation he leaſt ex- 
pected to gain. All the eloquence of 
inſpired love, would have had very 
little effect upon ſo wife a man as 
Archytas ; but Critolaus related ſuch extra- 
ordinary things of the underſtanding and 
virtue of his beloved, that his father at 
laſt began to attend to him. Archytas 
had never experienced the power of the 
Demen of Love, but he was humane, 
good, and ſuperior to vulgar prejudices 
and defigns. A beautiful and virtuous 
young woman was in his eyes a very no- 
ble creature, whoſe merit through the 
clouds of meanneſs and poverty ſhone 
only the more conſpicuoufly, As ſoon 
as Critolaus perceived that his father be- 


gan to heſitate, he ventured to diſcloſe to 
lim 
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him the ſecret of his beloved's birth, 
which Clonarion, without Pſyche's partici- 
pation, had told him in confidence, hop- 
ing it might have ſome good effect. Ar- 
chytas, to whom Stratonicus had formerly 
diſcovered his ſecret connection with My. 
ſarion, was not a little rejoiced at this inci- 
dent; he wiſhed nothing more than that 
the lady with whom his ſon had been fo 
violently ſmitten, might prove the daugh- 
ter of his deareſt friend ; but he would 
be certain that ſhe really was ſo; and the 
mere teſtimony of a fiſherwoman did not 
appear to him ſufficient. He contrived 
to ſee P/ycke and her ſuppoſed nurſe ; he 
thought that he diſcovered in the features 
of the former ſome traces of her father; 
and the converſation he had with her, 
ſtrengthened the favourable impreſſion, the 
ſight of her had made upon him. At his 
deſire her ſtory was related to him with 
all the circumſtances; and he found ſtil; 
leſs reaſon to doubt of the veracity of 
thoſe things which his ſon, without the 
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leaſt inquiry, had received' as the moſt 
evident truth, on the bare report of the 
nurſe. The necklace which Hehe muſt 
have left behind her in the hands of 
the Pythoneſs, was the only thing 
wanting to convince him entirely. On 
this account he ſent a perſon he could 
confide in to Delphos; and the prieſteſs, 
When ſhe found that a man of fo great 
authority intereſted himſelf in the fate of 
her former ſlave, made no difficulty of 
delivering up the tokens of her deſcent, 
Archytas now thought he had a right to 
conſider P/yche as the daughter of a friend, 
whoſe memory was dear to him, and he 
himſelf now had nothing nearer at heart 
than to tranſplant her into his family. 
She became therefore the wife of the hap- 
py Critolaus ; and this connection natu- 
rally gave Archytas freſh motives for 1n- 
tereſting himſelf in Agathon's deliverance 
ſo warmly and zealouſly, as we have be- 
fore related, 
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Something, which without a Spirit of Divi- 
nation, may be foreſeen. 


. bs THON had begun to live 

much earlier than moſt men do, 
yet he was not near ſo far advanced in 
years as to retire totally from the world. 
But after having already twice under- 
taken a principal part on the theatre of 


public life, in which he had acquit- 


ted himſelf well enough for a young man, 


he thought he had a right to retreat into 
the circle of private life, as long as he 
had not any particular call to ſerve his 
country, or as long as it ſhould not ab- 


ſolutely ſtand in need of him. The prin- 


ciples of the wiſe A4rchytas coincided ex- 


actly with his way of thinking on this 
head. A man of more than common 
capacity, ſaid Archytas, may find ſoffi- 
cient employment in reforming his own 


life, and in endeavouring to attain: pcr- - 
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tection, He is beſt qualified for his bu- 
ſineſs when he has begun to acquire a 
knowledge of himſelf and of the world, 
by a ſeries of conſiderable experience. 
While he thus labours for himſelf, he in 
fact labours for the world ; becauſe he is 
thereby ſo much the better enabled to be 
of uſe to his country, to his friends, and 
to mankind in general; and to concur 
towards promoting the univerſal good of 
the ſyſtem, whether with more or leſs. 
dignity, in a greater or a ſmaller circle, 
in a public, or in a leſs conſpicuous. 
manner. 

Agathon, as ſoon as he became a ci- 
tizen of Tarentum, employed himlclt 
agreeably to theſe maxims, principally 
in the mathematical ſciences, in examin- 
ing the powers and properties. of natural 
things, and in aſtronomy. In ſhort, he 
ſtudied that part of ſpeculative philoſo- 
phy, which, with the aſſiſtance of the 
ſenſes and careful reaſoning, leads to a 


clear, though by no means a complete 
| knowledge 
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knowledge of nature, and her majeſti- 
cally funple, wiſe and beneficent laws. 
To theſe ſublime ſtudies, in which the 
inſtructions of Archytas were of great ſer- 
vice to him, he joined the reading 
of the beſt writers of all claſſes, particu- 
larly the hiſtorians, and the ſtudy of an- 
tiquity, which as well as verbal criticiſm, 
he conſidered as one of the moſt noble 
and uſeful, or one of the moſt infignifi- 
cant ſpeculations, according as it was 
purſued either in a philoſophical, or 
merely in a mechanical manner. He fre- 
quently laid theſe ſeverer ſtudies aſide, in 
order, as he ſaid, to ſport with the Muſcs; 
and the natural bent of his genius made 
this kind of intellectual amuſement fo 
agreeable to him, that he found it diffi- 
cult to diſengage himſelf from it again. 
Painting and Muſic, the ſiſter arts to 


poetry, the ſublime theory of which loſes _ 


itſelf in the moſt myſterious depths of 


philoſophy, alſo employed ſome of his 


time; and helped him to avoid too great 
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an uniformity in the occupations of hiz 
mind, and to prevent the pernicious con- 
ſequences that might enſue from its be- 
ing confined to one fingle ſpecies of 
objects. 

Tug frequent converſations he had 
with Archytas, contributed much and per- 
haps principally to reſtrain his mind from 
wandering in abſtruſe ſpeculations upon 
metaphyſical ſubjects. Agatlion, who for- 
merly, when his ſoul was all ſenſibility, 
ſuffered his judgment to be too eaſily ſur- 
prized; now he began to reaſon coolly, 
found almoſt every thing doubtful. Eve - 
ry day leſſened the number of human 
ideas and opinions, which would ſtand 
the teſt of a quiet, cool and accurate exa- 
mination. The ſyſtems. of dogmatical 
philoſophers were gradually eclipſed, and 
diſpelled by the rays of penetrating rea- 
ſon, as the chimeras, and magic beauties 
we ſometimes think we ſee in a cloud of 
vapours on a ſummer's morning, are diſ- 
ſipated by the rifing ſun, The wiſe Ar- 

chytas 
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ehytas approved the modeſt ſcepticiſm of 


his friend; but while he brought him 
back from his too adventurous flight in- 
to the land of ideas, to thoſe ſimple; and 
therefore more eſtimable truths that ſeem 
to be the guides, which the common Fa- 


ther of all Beings has ſet. up to conduct 
us ſecurely through the labyrinth of life; 


— he warned him againſt that total am- 


biguity of mind which occafions fo much 


irreſolution and* debility of reaſon, and 
conſequently becomes the ſource of fo 
many injurious conſequences to religion 


and virtue, and to the tranquillity and 


happineſs of our lives, that the fitua- 
tion of the moſt' inchanted enthuſiaſt; 


is preferable to that of a philoſopher, . 


who from continual apprehenfions of be- 
ing miſtaken, at length dares neither af- 
firm nor deny any thing. In fa&, reaſon 
in this inſtance is ſomething like Doctor 
Peter Rezio of Aguero; it has ſo much to 
oppoſe to every thing our ſoul is nous 
riſhed with, that ſhe muſt at laſt as ne- 

ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily languiſh through inanition, as 
the unfortunate governors of the iſland 
of Barataria did through the diet, to 
which they were condemned by the curſ- 
ed preſcription of their too ſcrupulous 
phyſician. The beſt way on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, is to extricate ourſelves as Sancho 
did. Inſtinct, and the almoſt unerring 
ſenſation of what is right” and good, 
which nature has imparted to all men, 


can beſt inform us what we are to truſt ” 


to; and ſooner or later, the men of the 
greateſt genius muſt have recourſe to this, 
if they would avoid the fate of the pa- 
triarch Noah's dove, of fluttering about 
on all fides, and finding no reſting place. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe various oc- 
cupations in which our Hero employed 
his leiſure to his own advantage, he had 
ſtill ſome hours to ſpare, which were de- 
voted to friendſhip and ſociable pleaſures. 
Too many hours indeed for his own 
tranquillity ; for in theſe, a kind of. ten- 
der melancholy which he could not get 
the 
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the better of, reduced his ſoul to that 
ſtate of inchantment, we have already 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. In 
ſuch a diſpoſition of mind a man prefers 
living in the country, where he has an 
opportunity of giving way to his thoughts 
with leſs interruption, than amidſt the 
duties and diſſipations of a more ſociable 
town life. Azathon therefore frequently 
retired to a ſeat, in the poſſeſſion of his 
brother Critolaus, about fix miles from 
Tarentum, where he ſometimes diverted 
himſelf with hunting in his company. It 
happened once on this occaſion, that they 
were ſurprized by a ſtorm, at leaſt as vio- 
lent as that in which, by the contrivance 
of two Goddeſſes, /AEneas and Dido were 
driven together into the ſame cave. 


Bur here no ſuch hoſpitable cave pre- 


fented itſelf to afford them ſhelter,- and 
the worſt was, that they had loſt their 


ſervants, and knew not far a conſiderable 
time in what place they were. This is 


an accident which in itſelf has nothing 


very 


| 
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very extraordinary, but occaſioned as we 
ſhall ſee one of the moſt fortunate adven- 
tures; that ever happened: to our Hero, 
As ſoon as they got out of the wood, 
Critolaus recollected the country, but per- 
ceived at. the ſame time, that they were 
ſome miles diſtant from home. The 
ſtorm. ſtill continued to rage | violently, 
and there was no place in which they 
could take ſhelter. nearer, than a lonely 
country houſe, inhabited, for more than 
a year. paſt, by a foreign lady of very 
ſingular character. It was conjectured 
from ſome circumſtances, that ſhe muſt 
be the widow of {ome man of rank and 
fortune, but no one had hitherto been 
able to find out. her name and former refi- 
dence, or diſcover what had induced her 
to change it, in order to live ina ſtate of 
total ſequeſtration from the world. Re- 
port ſaid much of her beauty, yet no 
body could boaſt of having ſeen her. 
The leſs people knew of her, the more 
they. made her the ſubje& of their con- 
| Ver» - 
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verſation for a conſiderable time; but 
when they found ſhe was reſolutely de- 
termined not to trouble herſelf about 
what they ſaid, they no longer mention- 
ed her, and left it to time to explain the 
myſterious character of this perſon, and 
the reaſons of her ſingular method of 
living. Perhaps, ſaid Critolaus, this la- 
dy is a ſecond Artemiſia, who chuſes to 
bury herſelf alive in this ſolitude, in or- 
der to abandon herſelf to her grief with» 
out interruption. I have long been defi- 
rous of ſeeing her; this ſtorm will I hope 
give us the opportunity: ſhe cannot re- 
fuſe us ſhelter in her houſe; and when 
we have once gained admittance, we ſhall 
find ſome means or other of ſeeing her, 
even though we ſhould be the firſt per- 
ſons in this neighbourhood, who may 
have been indulged in that privilege. 
We can readily imagine, that 4ga- 
thon, however indiffcrent he might be to 
the ladies, ſince the time of his ſepara- 


tion from Danae, muſt yet have ſome cu- 
rioſity 
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riofity to be acquainted with ſo extraor- 
dinary a perſon, They arrived at the 
outward door of a houſe, which reſem- 
bled rather an inchanted caſtle, than a 
Villa in the Ionian or Corinthian taſte. 
The badneſs of the weather, the earneſt- 
neſs of their requeſt, and perhaps their 
good appearance gained them admiſhon. 
Some old ſlaves conducted them into a 
faloon, where they could not avoid ac- 
cepting all the little ſervices that were of- 
fered them in the moſt friendly manner, 
and which their ſituation required. The 
figure of theſe ſtrangers ſeemed to throw 
the people of the houſe into aſtoniſh- 
ment, and gave them reaſon to think 
that they muſt be perſons of diſtinction: 
but Agathon, whoſe attention was preſent- 
ly engaged by ſome pictures which orna- 
mented the ſaloon, did not perceive that 
he was obſerved with {til} greater atten- 
tion by a female ſlave. This flave ap- 
peared like a perſon who knew not whe- 


ther ſhe ſhould believe her eyes or not ; 
and 
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and Critolaus, as he afterwards declared, 
thought at firſt that her ſurprize was an 
effect of our Hero's beauty. After ga- 
Zing upon him a few minutes with eager 
eyes, ſhe haſtily quitted the ſaloon. She 
ran ſo eagerly up to her miſtreſs's cham- 
ber, that ſhe was quite out of breath. 
And who do you think, Madam, ſaid 
ſhe panting, is below in the ſaloon? Has 
not your heart already told you ? Diana 
be propitious to me ! What an incident 
is this! Who would have dreamt it ? I 
am ſo aſtoniſhed, I know not where Iam !? 
—*© Upon my word I believe you are 
not rightly in your ſenſes, ſaid the lady 
rather ſurprized ; who is then below in 
the ſaloon ?”—< O ! by the Goddeſſes! I 
ſcarcely could believe my own eyes; - but 
yet I knew him again the moment I ſaw 
him, though he is grown rather ſtouter : 
nothing is more certain—it is he, it is 
he!“ -“ Torment me no longer, cried 
the lady, ſeized with ſtill greater aſtoniſh- 
ment, with thy myſterious jargon ; tell 


me 
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me then trifler, whois it?. But can you 
not yet gueſs, Madam, who it is ?—] tell 
you, that Agathon 1s below in the faloon, 
yes Agathon, nothing is more certain: It 
is either he, or his ghoſt, one or the 
other indiſputably. His mother could 
not know him better than I did, the mo- 
ment he threw off the cloak in which he 
was at firſt wrapped up.” — This good girl 
would {till have run on in the ſame ſtrain, 
for her heart overflowed. with joy, if 
ſhe had not quickly perceived, that her 
miſtreſs had fainted, and was fallen back 
on the ſopha. It was with ſome difficul- 
ty ſhe could bring her to herſelf again; 
at length the lady recovered, but only to 
be diſpleaſed with herſelf, for having ſo 
much ſenſibility. © You frighten me, 
Madam, faid the ſlave, if you faint away 
merely at the mention of his name, what 
will become of you when you ſee him ?— 
Shall I go and bring him up immediate- 
ly ?”—< Bring him up? replied the lady, 
no truly; I will not ſee him !”—* You will 

not. 
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not ſee him, Madam? What a thought! 
But you cannot be in earneſt! O! if you 
did but ſee him, —he is fo handfome,— 
handſomer I think than ever; my eyes 
could have devoured him ; you muſt ſee 
him, Madam, It would indeed be inex- 
cuſable in you, to let him go away with- 
out ſeeing you ; — wherefore have you 
then” —** Hold your tongue, ſay no more, 
cried the lady, leave me,—but do not 
think of going down again into the ſa- 
loon. If it is he, I do not chuſe he 
ſhould recollect you; for I hope you have 
not yet betrayed me.” —* No, Madam, 
replied the confidant ; he has not yet no- 
ticed me, for he was totally taken up 
with conſidering the pictures, and I 
thought I heard him figh once or twice ; 
probably Thou art crazy, interrupted 
the lady, leave me, —I will not fee him, 
neither ſhall he know in whoſe houſe he 
is; if you difcover it to- him, you have 
loſt a friend. The ſlave retired in hopes 

that 
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that her miſtreſs would think better of it, 
and the beautiful Danae was left alone. 

A detail of all that paſſed in her mind, 
would fill up ſome ſheets, though it took 
up leſs than fix minutes. What a con- 
teſt! What a tumult of contrary emoti- 
ons! Till this moment ſhe had loved him 
ſo tenderly and now it ſeemed to her as 
if ſhe felt that ſhe hated him. —She dread- 
ed to ſee him, and yet impatiently wiſh- 
ed it, What would ſhe have given an hour 
before to ſee this 4oathon, who, however 
ungrateful, however inconſtant, ſtiil reigu- 
ed over her whole ſoul, the loſs of whom 
had made all the advantages of her for- 
mer ſituation, her reſidence at Smyrna, 
her friends, her riches inſupportable to 
her, - whoſe image, with all the delight- 
ful recollections of her former happ1- 
neſs, was the only good, the only plea- 
fure, ſhe was ſuſceptible of. But now, 
when ſhe knew that it was in her 
power to ſee him again, all her pride was 
at once awakened, and in ſome moments 

ſeemed 
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ſeemed to make it impoſſible for her to 
forgive him. If in the next moment 
love reaſſumed its dominion, the appre- 
henſion of finding him indifferent inſtant- 
ly reduced her to the ſame dilemma. To 
all theſe may be added another conſide- 
ration, which perhaps might appear too 
refined in the beautiful Danae, if we did 
not declare in her juſtification, that our 
Hero's flight, the diſcovery of the cauſes 
which compelled him to fo violent a reſo- 
lution, the thought, that her own errors 
had made her contemptible in the eyes of 
the only man ſhe had ever loved, - that 
all theſe things I ſay, had produced a 
total alteration in her way of thinking, 
an alteration which had been brought 
about by her converfing with Agathon, 
and by that union of ſouls, of which we 
have already ſpoken in the fifth book. 
Danae did not ſuffer herſelf to be diſcou- 
raged by the reproaches ſhe had to make 
herſelf, and which probably ſhe might 
deſerve merely on account of the pecu- 
liarity 
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liarity of circumſtances, from the noble 
reſolution of devoting herſelf to virtue; 
a reſolution, which in that age was in it- 
ſelf conſidered as meritorious. In reali- 
ty, a kind of amorous deſpair had the 
greateſt ſhare in the extraordinary ſtep ſhe 
had taken, of voluntarily quitting a 
world in which ſhe was adored, for a ſo- 
litude, where the liberty of entertaining 
herſelf with her own ideas, was the only 
ſatistaction that could compenſate the 
loſs of all that ſhe ſacrificed, © But it be- 
longed only to a great ſoul, a ſoul formed 
for virtue, to be capable of ſuch deſpair 
in the ſplendid circumſtances in which 
ſhe lived, and to perſiſt in a reſolution, 
which muſt ſoon have overpowered a 
weak mind. Had Daxae been voluptu— 
ouſly inclined, ſhe might have found op- 
portunities enough at Smyrug and every 
where elſe, of conſoling herſelf for the 
loſs of her lover. But her love, as we 
may perhaps ſtill remember, was of a 
more noble kind, and ſo nearly allied to 

the 
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the love of virtue itſelf, that we have 


reaſon to imagine, from the total privacy 


in which our Heroine lived, that the firſt 
had now entirely loſt itſelf in the latter; 
that her ſincere love of virtue, and the 
conſciouſneſs of the involuntary weakneſs 
of her heart for the too amiable Apgathor, 
were good reaſons why ſhe ſhould heſitate 
to expoſe herſelf to the danger of being 
affected by a too probable return of her 
former ſentiments. This was a thought 
which ſhe might have, without entertain- 
ing too high an opinion of her charms ; 
and which from the ſfelf-diſtruſt always 
accompanying real vii tue, muſt have no 
inconſiderable degree of weight. Such 
was the conteſt between love, pride and 
virtue in her irreſolute heart, for and 
againſt the deſire of ſeeing Agathon,— 
What was the effect we may readily ima- 
gine. "Love could not be love, if it did 
not contrive to gain over pride and vir- 
rue to. it's fide. It inſpired her pride with 
the defire of ſeeing how Agathon would 
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behave, when he ſhould ſo ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly behold-the once much be- 
loved, and cruelly injured Danae; and 
encouraged her virtue to a confidence 
that ſhe ſhould be able to bear, with- 
out being too. violently agitated, the 
tranſports he might poſſibly experience 
on this occaſion. In ſhort, the conſe- 
quence of this internal conflict was, that 
ſhe had juſt reſolved to call in her confi- 
dant (the only perſon ſhe had taken with 
her at her departure from Smrna) that 
ſhe might give her the neceſſary orders; 
when the ſlave herſelf came in, and told 
her lady, that the two ſtrangers had ſent 
one of the ſlaves who waited upon them, 
requeſting in a very preſſing manner the 
permiſſion of being admitted to the 
miſtreſs of the houſe. —A freſh cauſe of 
irreſolution, which no man who knows 
the nature of a female heart will wonder 
at. In reality Danae's heart beat fo vio- 

lently at this inſtant, that ſhe found it 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary to compoſe herſelf, before ſhe 
could venture to undergo fo ſevere a trial. 
Ix the mean time, while this beautiful 
lady is ſettling with herſelf what ſhe ſhall 
reſolye upon, and how ſhe ſhall behave 
in an interview ſo much defired, and fo 
much dreaded, let us return for a mo- 
ment to our Hero in the ſaloon. The 
more Agation confidered the pictures 
which hung round the walls, the more 
was he perſuaded that he had ſeen them 
in Danae s country houſe at Smyrna. But 
ſo little could he conceive how they 
ſnould have got here from the place in 
which he had ſeen them two years be- 
fore, that he thought it rather more pro- 
bable he ſhould be deceived by his ima- 
gination. The ſame maſters might per- 
haps have wrought off ſeveral copies of 
their pieces. But when he fixed his eyes 
a ſecond time upon one picture, which 
repreſented the Goddeſs Diana, as ſhe was 
viewing with eyes of love the fleeping 
Endymion ;—he was ſo firmly. perſuaded 
L 2 that 
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that it was the ſame, before which he 
bad ſo frequently ſtood for a quarter of 
an hour together in admiring extaſy, in a 
ſummer-houſe of Danae's at Smyrna, that 
it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt convic- 
tion. The confuſion which this threw 
him into, is not to be deſcribed. Had 
Danae,—but how could that be poſſible ? 
And yet all the particulars which G- 
tolaus had told him of the lady of the 
houſe, ſeemed to confirm the ideas that 
aroſe in his mind, and which he ſcarce 
dared to indulge. The beautiful Danae 
might have been ſatisfied, if ſhe had 
known what was paſſing in his heart. 
He could not have been ſeized with 
greater dread at coming into the pre- 
ſence of an injured Goddeſs, than at the 
thoughts of appearing before this Danae, 
whom for a conſiderable time paſt he had 
been accuſtomed to repreſent to himſelt 
as innocent, as ſhe ſeemed contemptible 
and odious to him, at the time that he 
quitted her. But the deſire of ſeeing her, 
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at length baniſhed all other emotions with 
which his heart was agitated. His anxie- 
ty was ſo viſible, that Cyitolaus could not 
but obſerve it. Agathon would have done 
better to diſcloſe the cauſe of it to him; 
but inſtead of doing this, he had recourſe 
to the common excuſe of not heing well. 
Notwithſtanding this he expreſſed fo im- 
patient a defire of ſeeing the lady of the 
houſe, that Cr/tolaws began to conjecture 
from what he obſerved of his behaviour, 
that there muſt be ſome myſtery in this 
buſineſs, the unfolding of which he ea- 
gerly expected. In the mean time, the 
ſlave whom they had ſent with the meſ- 
ſage to his miſtreſs, returned with the 
anſwer, that he had orders to conduct 
them into her chamber. And here it is, 
that we are more than ever tempted to 
wiſh, that this book ſhould be read by 
none but thoſe who believe that there are 
ſuch things as great ſouls. The ſitua- 
tion in which we ſhall ſee our Hero in a 
few minutes, is perhaps one of the moſt 

L 3 delicate 
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delicate that can be experienced in life. 
If we had here to do with ſuch imaginary 
characters as thoſe which have been feign- 
ed by the female writer of the ſecret hiſ- 
tory of Burgundy, and of the Queen of 
Navarre, we ſhould ſcarcely have been 
leſs embarraſſed than Agathon himſelf, 
when with a throbing heart and panting 
breaſt, he followed the ſlave wha intro- 
duced him into the chamber of an un- 
known lady, whom with equal agitation 
he wiſhed and dreaded, might be Danae. 
But as Agathon and Danae are as much 
hiſtorical characters, as Brutus, Portia, 
and a hundred others, whoſe exiſtence 
has not been the leſs certain, becauſe they 
have not thought, or acted exactly as 
common people do: we are not very 
anxious how this Agathon and this Danae 
might or would have acted according to 
the moral ideas of any perſons, who may 
judge well or ill of this work, if this 
Hgathon and this Danae had not been 


what our Hero and Heroine were. The 
right 
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right of judging cannot and ought not to 
be conteſted with any man; our duty is 
to relate, not to invent, and we are not 
to be blamed, if Agathon has not behaved 
himſelf wiſely and heroically enough on 
this occafion, . to | deſerve the eſteem of 
rigid moral critics; or if Danae has not 
maintained ' the prerogative. of female 
pride, ſo well as many others, who thank 
heaven that they are no Danaes, would 
have done in her place. 

Tux beautiful Danae ſeated on her 
ſopha, waited for the viſit ſhe was going 
to receive, with as much fortitude: as a 
female ſoul, and one, which at the ſame” 
is as tender and ſenſible as ſuch a ſoui 
can be, could poſſibly be capable of.— 
But are there ſuch things as female ſouls? 
—0, Sir! I told you that the latter part 
of this chapter was not written for any 
one who can aſk ſuch a queſtion, —You 
may perhaps doubt whether women have 
any ſouls; but if they have ſouls, they 
are- female ſouls ; for Heaven defend us 
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from thoſe Penthefileas, and Amazons, 
in whom nothing is female, but their 
form.—We will not however contend 
upon this ſubject at preſent. Danae there- 
fore waited for the ſight of her fugitive 
with tolerable firmneſs ; but as to what 
paſſed in her heart, ſuch of our tender 
readers as are capable of putting them- 
ſelves in her ſituation, muſt read it in 
their own. She knew that Agatlion had 
a companion, and this conſideration was 
of uſe to her; but Agathon experienced 
very little relief from it. The door of 
the anti-chamber was opened by the fe- 
male ſlave ;—he immediately recollected 
the confidant of his beloved, and there- 
fore could no longer doubt that the lady 
he was to ſee in a few moments, was 
Dance. He ſummoned all his fortitude, 
while with trembling faultring ſteps he 
followed his friend, Critolaus.— He ſaw 
her, would have advanced towards her, 
but could not; he fixed his eyes upon 
her, and fell back, overpowered with 

exceſs 
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exceſs of ſenſibility, into the arms of his 
friend. The beauteous Danae at once 
forgot all the great reſolutions of cool- 
nefs and reſerve ſhe had taken ſuch pains 
to make, She ran to him with tender 
conſternation, . took him in her arms, 
and gave a free courſe to all her tender- 
neſs, without ever confidering that there 
was a third perſon by, who muſt una- 
voidably be- aſtoniſhed at all he heard 
and ſaw. But the goodneſs of his heart, 
and the ſympathy, which in a few mi- 
nutes makes great ſouls acquainted with 
each other, inſpired him witir the ſame 
kind of behaviour, in a ſituation for 
which he was ſo little prepared, that a 
long intimacy with her would have pro- 
duced. He led his friend to the ſopha, 
on which Danae threw herſelf down near 
him, and as he was now ſufficiently let 
into the ſecret. to perceive, that he 
could be of no farther uſe; he unob- 
fervedly flipt away to a ſufficient dif- 
tance; to relieve our lovers from the 

L. 5 conſtraint . 
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conſtraint of a reſerve, which in ſuch 
moments is a greater evil, than people 
who want ſenſibility can ſuppoſe. Aga- 
thon, by the ſide of the tenderly affected 
Danae, and incircled with one of her 
beautiful arms, gradually recovered the 
power of breathing ; his face repoſed on 
her boſom, and the tears, which trickled 
down upon her, were the firſt ſigns that 
convinced her of his returning affection. 
Her firſt thought was to diſengage her- 
ſelf from him; but her heart would not 
ſuffer her to do it; it told her what was 
paſſing in his, and ſhe had not the cou- 
rage to deprive him of a conſolation, 
which he. ſeemed, and in. reality did 
ſtand ſo much in need of. But in a 
few minutes, he reproached himſelf, as 
being unworthy of ſuch exceſſive good- 
neſs.—He threw himſelf at her feet, em- 
braced her knees with a ſenfibility, which 
words cannot deſcribe ; he endeavoured 
to raiſe his eyes up to her, and being 
not able to ſupport her look, ſank down, 
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his countenance bathed in tears, upon 
her lap. Danae could now no longer 
doubt of her being beloved, and 1t was 
with great difficulty ſhe reſtrained the 
tranfports into which ſhe was thrown by 
this aſſurance ; but, it was neceſſary to 
put an end to this too tender ſcene. 
Agathon could not yet ſpeak, —and what 
indeed could he have ſaid ?— Agathon, I 
am ſatisfied,” ſaid the in a tone of voice, 
which involuntarily diſcovered what trou- 
ble ſhe had to check her tears; I am 
ſatisfied ;—you recover a friend —and 
J hope you will hereafter find her 
leſs unworthy of your eſteem. — No 
- excuſes, my friend, (for Agathon at- 
tempted to fay ſomething that looked 
| like an excuſe, and in the violent emo- 
tions he was in, he would have found it 
difficult to make a proper one)—you 
ſhall hear no reproaches from me,—we 
will think no more on what is paſt ; but 
in order to enjoy more completely the 
happineſs of ſo unexpected a meeting.” — 

* Generous, 
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«Generous, divine Danae” exclaimed Aga- ' 
thon, ini a tranſport of gratitude and love 
No epithets; Again, interrupted Danae, , 
no enthuſiaſm! "Thou art too much agi- 
tated.j .compoſe  thyſelf—we ſhall have 
time to give each other an account of 
what has happened to us ſince the laſt 
time we met. Allow me to enjoy unin- 
terruptedly the pleaſure of having found 
thee again; it is the only ſatisfaction - 
have experienced for theſe two years.“ 

Wir theſe: words (and indeed the 
would have kept the laſt to herſelf, if it 
had been poflible for her to be- miſtreſs 
over her own heart) ſhe aroſe, approach - 
ed Critolaus, and gave the more than ever 
inchanted Aguthon time to reſume a calm-- 
er diſpoſition of mind. 

Cetera intus ageniur.— Our fair readers 
have already ſeen enough, to repreſent 
to themſelves what the conſequences of 
fo tender a ſcene muſt be. Danae and 
Critolaus were ſoon good friends. This 
1 man confeſſed, that his Phele ex · 

cepted, 
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cepted, he had ſeen nothing more perfect 
than Danae ; and Danae diſcovered with 
much ſatisfaction, that Critolaus was the 
huſband of the beautiful Phyele, and 
Phiche the recovered ſiſter of Agathon, She 
had not much trouble to perſuade her 
gueſts to paſs the night in her houſe ; 
the blame therefore would have lain upon 
our lovers, if they had not found an op- 
portunity of converſing privately, and 
explaining their ſentiments to each other. 
The charming Danae told her friend, 
that on her return to Smyrna, ſhe ſoon 
diſcovered the treachery of Hippias, and 
the cauſe of Agatlon's ſudden diſappear- 
ance. She did not conceal from him, 
that the pain of lofing him, had forced 
her to take the ſtrange reſolution of re- 
nouncing the world, and of puniſhing 
herſelf in a diſtant ſolitude, for the foi- 
bles and failings of her paſt life. To this 
ſhe added, that ſhe hoped, if once ſhe 
ſhould have the opportunity to give him 
an entirely ſincere and circumſtantial hiſ- 


tory 
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tory of her heart, to the time when his 
converſation, and the tenderneſs ſhe had 
experienced for him alone the firſt time 
in her life, had given her ſoul a kind of 
new exiſtence, that ſhe hoped he would 
then find reaſons, if not entirely to juſti- 
fy, yet to-pity rather than condemn her. 
The fear of giving her reaſon to think 
that ſhe-had forfeited any of his eſteem, 
on account of what had before paſſed be- 
tween them, obliged our Hero for a con- 
ſiderable time to conceal the vivacity of 
his ſentiments. Danae however became 
acquainted: with the family of Archytas: 
whoever ſaw her muſt neceffarily love her; 
and the better ſhe was known, the more 
did ſhe riſe in their eſteem. Befides this, 
it was one of her qualifications to be able 
to accommodate herſelf very eafily and 
in the beſt manner to all perſons, ſitua- 
tions and ways of living. How could it 
therefore be otherwiſe, than that in a 
ſhort time ſhe ſhould be connected by the 
tendereſt friendſhip to this worthy fami- 
112 
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ly ? The wiſe Archytas himſelf was fond 
of her company, and ſhe took a delight 
in aſſiſting to alleviate, by the ſprightli- 
neſs of her converſation, the inconveni- 
ences of old age, in a man of ſuch un- 
common merit. But nothing could equal 
the affection with which PHele and Da- 
uae inſpired each other. Never perhaps 
did fo tender and perfect a friendſhip take 
place between two females, fo well fitted 
ro become rivals. We may imagine that 
Feathox loſt nothing by this. He faw 
the beautiful Dauat every day, and had: 
all the privileges of a brother with her 
but how could it have been poſſchle, he 
ſhould for ever have been ſatisfied with: 
this *—There were moments, when in- 
toxicated with the reeollection of his: 
former felicity, he wifhed- to exert the 
privileges of a favoured lover. But Da- 
uae was ſo much ſtrengthened in her new. 
way of thinking, by a familiar inter- 
courſe with the virtuous perſons ſhe-lived: 
with at preſent, that the tendereſt ſolici- 
tations of love could not triumph over 
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her. In this reſpect ſhe would no longer 
be Danae for him. That is improbablo, 
will the connoiſſeurs ſay ; improbable I 
grant, yet ſtill poſſible. In a word, Da- 
nae ſhewed by her example, that this was 
really poſſible to a Danae; and Agathen 
experienced it to ſuch a degree, that 
Pſyche at laſt began to pity him. She 
knew the ſecret hiſtory of her friend ; 
Danae had been candid enough to give 
her a faithful account of it. We may 
eafily conceive the difficulties that oppo- 
ſed themſelves to the felicity of theſe lo- 
vers, who ſeemed ſo entirely made for 
each other. But were they of conſe- 
quence enough to make them unhappy ? 
Had he not the example of the great Pe- 
ricles before him? Did not Danae in all 
reſpects deſerve the fate of Apaſia? 
It would be an eaſy matter for us to ex- 
plain this miraculous affair to our readers, 
but we leave it to them to conjecture 
what he did—or to determine what he 


ought to have done. 
CHAP, 
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HAF 


A Fareauell. 
. ND now ſince in this laſt book we 


think we have done every thing 
in favour of our Hero, that the moſt af- 
fectionate friends he may have gained, 
(and we hope he has found ſome) could 
ever with for his advantage: Since he is 
now happier perhaps than ever mortal was 
— or at leaſt that he has it in his power 
to be happy, - we have nothing more to 
do, than to thank our readers of both 
ſexes, who may have had patience enough 
to read as far as this page and to aſſure 
them, that we ſhall be very well ſatis- 
fied, if they have taken pleaſure enough 
in this hiſtory to read it through—and 
ſtill more ſo, if they are become wiſer or 
better by it. But this is their own buſi- 
neſs. The editor of the hiſtory flatters 
himſelf at leaſt (for who does not flatter 
himſelf?) that he has furniſhed them 


with 
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with frequent opportunities both of plea- 
ſure and improvement. If the- ſucceſs 
does not anſwer his expectations, he will 
conſole himſelf with reflecting on the 
fate of ſo many thouſand meaſures and 
attempts which are daily fruſtrated, and 
will wrap himſelf up with Horace, in the 
integrity of his intentions, | 
_ Hz cannot however avoid diſcovering 

in confidence to his friends, that the 
Greek manuſcript which he has in his 
hands, enables him to give ſome ſupple- 
ments or additions to the hiſtory of Aa- 
 thon, which may not perhaps be unwor- 
thy of their attention. It is not impoſſi- 
ble for inſtance, that they may be deſi- 
rous of being more accurately acquainted 
with the ſyſtem of the wiſe Archytes, or 
of knowing what Agazhon's opinion might 
be, when he was fifty years old, upon 
every thing in heaven or on earth which 
deſerves to be an object of our inquiries, 
our thoughts, our inclinations, our wiſhes, 
ar reveries. Perhaps alſo it might not be 
diſ- 
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diſagreeable to them, to read the hiſtory 
of Danae circumſtantially detailed, as 
ſhe had had the courage to relate it to 
Agathon at a time when he no longer 
thought ſo enthuſiaſtically, and therefore 
more reaſonably—We could have ſatis- 
fied the defire of our friends in all theſe 
particulars, if we had previouſly known 
that they had ſuch a defire—and had any 
reaſons to hope that theſe additions would 
have been of half as much ſervice to the 
public, as the French author of the trea- 
tiſe on Nightingales, mentioned by Hel- 
vetius, thinks he has been of to man- 
kind by his book. 


THE END. 
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